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THE CHALK WAGON ER.—Fnrom a Pamrtinea By Rosa BONHEUR.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Rosa Bonheur ranks among the most emi- 
nent of living painters of animals, if she be not, 
indeed, the most celebrated of all. A number 
of her pictures are in this country, and those 
who have had the privilege of seeing them will 
recollect what marvels of color and drawing 
they are. Her portraits of single animals are 
marked by wonderful individuality, while her 
compositions show a vigor and action which 
but few artists are capable of imparting to their 
work. The pictures of this artist do not, as is 
often the case, depend upon color for their at- 
tractiveness; for when her compositions are 





rendered in the black and white of an en- 
graving, her power as an artist is still manifest. 
The engraving we present here is known by 
the English name of “The Chalk Wagoner.” 
It is highly probable that the artist intended to 
represent a teamster with a load of bags of pre- 
pared plaster of Paris. The character of the 
load and the accepted title of the picture are of 
but little consequence, as the interest centers 
in the animals. The scene is an essentially 
foreign one,and one which recalls the rural dis- 
tricts of France. We have here the common 
type of the ponderous Normandy horse. 





The leader travels at his ease down the 
hill, and is evidently looking out for any thing 
new and curious that may occur; but the solid 
shaft-horse shows by his whole expression that 
he feels the responsibility of bringing a heavily 
loaded cart down hill, over a rough road. Those 
familiar with Rosa Bonheur’s paintings, can im- 
agine the brilliant effect of the three scarlet tas- 
sels upon the heads, the pieces of deep blue sheep- 
skin topping the high collars, and the bright- 
colored (red and yellow) saddle-cloths upon 
the gray or iron-gray horses, all kept well 
brushed and clear of the dust of the plaster kiln. 
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“Will it pay?” Shall we reduce every thing to a 
monetary standard and consider the question of 
pay or no pay as estimated in hard cash or green- 
backs? This is not necessary, for work and invest- 
menfs pay in many more ways than in money sim- 
ply. Still, in farming operations, questions which 
should continually recur are—Will it pay? Shall I 
get my money back? CanI afford it? Farmers’ 
finances do not bear close scrutiny, asarule. They 
make money when and where they do not know it, 
and they “make losses” in the same way. A close 
system of accounts, kept as accurately as those of 
a well-managed counting-house, would show many 
a farmer that crops on which he thinks he makes 
most are really less profitable than others. A 
good farmer said, “If I can get a dollarand a half a 
barrel for potatoes, I can’t afford to raise corn at 
a dollar a bushel.” If any man doubts the state- 
ment, let him figure upon it. Still, many opera- 
tions which may pay pecuniarily, cost so much in 
anxiety, or are so uncertain in their returns, that 
they should be entered upon with caution. The 
culture of certain commercial crops, hops, tobac- 
co, etc., may be thus classed. Almost every thing 
pays that makes hard labor lighter, that works the 
brain in place of the muscles, that makes horses 
do the labor of men, and that makes the farmer’s 
life and that of his wife and family more comforta- 
ble. Every man considers the question, Will it 
pay ? but it is as often decided wrongly as rightly. 

=e 


Hints About Work. 


Labor, this month, needs to follow well-matured 
plans. We shall have rain storms, coming just 
when we do not want them, putting us back in our 
work, giving weeds a start, rotting the seed in the 
ground, and making the land too wet to work. 
These troubles tend to make men sour, and to dis- 
hearten them; but if work is planned ahead for 
both fair and rainy weather, we shall find that the 
“‘set-backs” of May are not very serious ones after 
all. The season, as it progresses, makes up for 
early deficiencies, and it is a satisfaction to believe 
that late, cold springs, or cold snaps that put vege- 
tation back, often do tenfoid more damage to in- 
sect life, which thus receives often severe checks. 

Spring Grains and Grass.—It seldom pays to sow 
any spring grain after the first of May. In very 
backward seasons it may be done, but every day’s 
delay diminishes the probability of securing good 
crops. If the prime object of sowing grain is to 
seed to grass, (for the impression is prevalent that 
to get a good catch of grass seed, it must be sown 
with some grain crop,—which is a great mistake,) 
it would be much better to sow the grass alone on 
the well-harrowed surface, and brush it in lightly. 

Roots.—Beets and mangels ought to be sown 
early. The soil should be in the best order it can 
be put,—deeply tilled, and well manured, and the 
rows placed two feet apart, so that they may be 
worked by horse-power. This distance is about as 
small as will do for field culture. The plants cover 
the soil well, and as large crops are gained as when 
the rows are closer. Pursnips may be sown in 
rows equally distant, but the seed should not be so 
deeply placed, nor should the sowing be done be- 
fore the soil is warm and dry. Rows of Carrots 
may be placed a little nearer together — about 
twenty inches apart is best on most sojls—though, 
in the garden, they are often 16 to 18 inches apart. 

Potatoes.—There should be little delay now in 
planting the whole of the crop. On poor land, we 
think animal nfanure is quite as likely to prevent 
as to cause the rot; though in very rich soils, no 
doubt, it renders the plant more liable to take the 
disease. There is little risk of potate sets rotting 
now, if cut even to single eyes. Manuring in the 
hill with ashes and plaster is good practice, but 
this dressing is probably equally effective, if placed 
upon the hill at the first or second hoeing. Among 
the concentrated fertilizers in market, a good su- 
perphosphate is probably the best application for 





potatoes. Guano is rather stimulating, but, like 
castor pomace, which is very good for this crop, 
must be mixed with earth in the drill, ' 
Flax and Hemp.—Flax is occasionally sown in 
May, but it is too late for assured success. See 
that the weeding is thoroughly done before the 
shoots start up. Hemp may be sown any time this 
month, but the earlier the better. Sow in drills. 
on clean land, A bushel to a bushel and a half to 
the acre of and is recommended for broadcast 
sowing. Less than half the quantity is required 
when drilled. Weeds, especially grass, are injuri- 
ous, and may be fatal to the crop when quite young, 
Broom-corn should be planted before Indian corn, 
Use a liberal quantity of seed, and thin it out after 
the wire-worms have done their work. It needs 
similar soiland culture tocorn. See p. 126, (April), 
Corn.—The corn crops of the country would be 
greatly improved if farmers would take more paing 
to plant early varieties, and make a careful selection 
of the earliest ripening ears for seed; but early or 
late kinds should not be planted before the seeq 
will come up and grow. If we have cold weather, 
as we usually do have in May, corn struggles with 
weeds, and exists, between life and death, a prey 
to cut-worms and grubs, until hot weather. We find 
it much more satisfactory to wait until we are pretty 
sure of having warm, if not hot, weather within a 
week or ten days; then the growth is rapid and 
healthy from the start. Corn cannot be put on too 
rich ground, but it must not be planted too thick, 
Peas may be sown broadcast, or in drills. The 
Canada Creeper is recommended, and three bushels 
per acre is an abundance of this kind. Larger sorts 
require more seed. Peas do well on a fresh clover 
sod. Peas and oats sown together—two bushels of 
each per acre—make good sheep or hog fodder, 
Tobacco.—The seed-beds may need watering with 
liquid manure towards the end of the month. See 
that they are weeded thoroughly, and thinned. 
Hops.—See book-list for pamphlet on hop culture, 
which contains full directions for management. 
Soiling Crops.—In this climate there is no sum- 
mer-soiling crop equal tocorn. If the ground is 
very highly enriched, it may be sown early this 
month, but otherwise sow when the main crop is 
in, or about the same time. Drill it in two anda 
half feet apart, sowing any large, sweet variety. 
Stowell’s Evergreen is good. Oats and peas sown 
now may be cut before the corn, and fed green. 
Weeds.—Early and late, let the warfare go on. 
Weeds in the seed-leaf may be swept off, thou- 
sands at a blow, orpush of the push-hoe. Stirring 
of the ground kills multitudes, and lays it open 
for a fresh lot of seeds to start. In using the push 
or common hoe to kill weeds, walk backwards, so 
as not to step upon the loosened soil, for this will 
re-plant weeds, which would otherwise be killed. 
Cows pine for fresh grass, and they may be 
turned into swampy land or bog meadows when 
the bog grass springs green and tender. This is 
the only time of the year when they will eat it. 
Cattle must not go upon the summer pastures too 
early, for they will do great damage to the crop of 
feed. Manage, if possible, to make the roots last 
until the pastures are fit to turn the cattle upon. 
Sheep.—Keep them off the pastures until there 
is a good stock of grass. Mow off the brush, if 
this has not been previously done. The sheep will 
keep down the young growth, and kill the bushes. 
Shearing may take place before the settled warm 
weather of June, provided the naked animals can 
have warm, sheltered sheds, and good feed until 
accustomed tothe change. If the fleece is to be 
washed on the sheep, by all means delay shearing 
until warm weather. If wool be tub-washed, or if 
sheep be washed in tanks, from which the water 
may be drawn off and distributed over the land, 
much valuable manure may be saved. From an 
ordinary flock of merinos, we presume the value of 
the washings would not be less than six cents each 
on an average, and nothing could be better for grass. 
Tools and Implements.—Every year gives us im- 
portant additions to our labor-saving implements ; 
and the necessity of buying: the best whenever a 
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purchase is mide is much greater than it was when 
the tools were chiefly made by the village black- 
smith. Country store-keepers are allowed too 
much to decide what shovels, forks, hoes, and even 
mowing machines and hay-cutters, the people about 
them shall use. In hay-cutters the difference in 
labor between different kinds is fully fifty per cent ; 
jn dung forks the difference in durability is greater 
than that; and in the heavier implements and ma- 
chinery, great differences also exist. It is for every 
farmer's interest to keep the store-keeper well 
posted, for, as a rule, the manufacturers pay just 
about the same commission, and the seller would 
as lief deal in one article as in another. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


eee 

May brings with it abundant work in every de- 
partment, but it also brings pleasures that belong 
tono other month. There is a charm about the 
early flowers, the swelling buds, and the tender 
shoots, that makes it a month of delight as well as 
of toil. Ina backward season, much of the work 
set down for April will ‘‘linger in the lap of May.” 

—_—_—~— 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting.—If the trees have been heeled in and 
shaded, the work of planting may continue, as may 

Grafting, but when growth has started, the bark 
separates very easily, and if care be not exercised, 
ugly wounds may be made, In sawing off a limb 
at this time, cut completely around the bark before 
sawing it off. Cover all wounds with grafting wax. 
For some unusual kinds of grafting, see page 178. 

Young trees should have the soil kept clean and 
mellow about them from the start. Root crops, 
which are well manured, and require thorough cul- 
tivation, may be grown between the rows. 

Mulch around young trees before the dry weather 
comes on. Bog hay, or, near the coast, salt hay, 
is generally the most available. Ifa mulch is not 
applied, keep the soil mellow by frequent stirring. 

Nursery Trees.-Look to those budded last sum- 
mer, and rub off all shoots that start from the stock 
before they get large enough to require cutting. 

Seed-beds, of even hardy forest trees, will do all 
the better for shading, and some of them absolute- 
ly require it. A slat-work of laths, with the 
spaces between the laths as wide as the laths them- 
selyes, makes one of the best shades. Evergreen 
boughs put upon a rough support will answer. 

Insects.—If any tent-caterpillars’ eggs have been 
left, the little webs will soon manifest themselves. 
They are most readily scen when the dew is on 
them in the morning. They are easily destroyed 
by the hand, with a corn cob, or by use of a swab, 
with lye. Destroy them at any-rate. Borers are 
to be cut out. Where there is a depression in the 
bark, the knife will usually reveal a borer. Often a 
wire will be needed to follow the fellow home. 
Try the plum and peach trees with a sudden jar, 
to see if the curculio has commenced its work. As 
soon. as it begins, the work of daily jarring the 
trees must be inaugurated. _ Catch and kill, 

ao 
Fruit Garden. 

Grape Vines.—Those grown with horizontal arms 
will need to have the ends of the arms bent down- 
wards, to cause all the buds to start equally. With 
Vines planted this spring, allow but one bud, which 
should be the strongest, to grow. Two buds may. 
grow from vines planted last year. 

Layers may be made by bending down a cane of 
last year’s growth, placing it in a trench six inches 
deep, and fastening it there by means of hooked 
pius. When the buds have started, and the shoots 
haye made a few inches’ growth, gradually fill the 
trench with soil. 

Currant Bushes.—The currant worm appears this 
month and next. No better application has been 
suggested than dusting with the powder of White 
Hellebore. Keep the ground well cultivated, or 
put a heavy mulch between the rows. 

Strawberries.—Where the winter mulch still re- 
mains on, it should be parted over the plants if 








not already done. Set plants, and if they show 
any blossom buds, remove them. Beds without 
mulch should have the surface thoroughly cleaned, 
without moving the soil so as to disturb the roots; 
then put on a thick mulch of bog or salt hay, 
straw, tan-bark, or whatever is most convenient. 
Picking and Marketing — Procure baskets and 
crates in good season, and have them distinctly 
marked. Hints are given in an article on page 168. 
Insects.—Hand-picking is the only remedy for 
rose-bugs, as it is for the leaf-rolling caterpillars. 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 
LIawns.—Thin spots may be re-seeded; where 
small depressions in the surface appear, remove the 
sod, fill in with good soil, replace the turf, and 
pound it down firmly. A lawn mower is a neces- 
sity where there is much turf. Excellent hand- 
mowers are now to be had. With these the grass 
can be cut when two inches high, and the clippings 
left to act as a mulch and fertilizer. With the 
scythe, the grass must be four inches high to cut 
readily, and the crop must be removed. 
Margins, where the lawn borders upon walks or 
beds, should be kept true with the edging knife. 
Beds in Lawns are often introduced with good 
effect. Some of these are very elaborate, but it 
must be recollected that the more elaborate the 
plan, the greater the labor of keeping the design 
in perfect condition. Choose 
curved figures rather than 
angular ones. Ovals, circles, 
and crescents, are to be pre- 
ferred to squares, triangles, 
and stars. These may be filled 
with plants of colored foliage, 
such as Coleus, Achyranthes, 
Centaurea, variegated Gerani- 
ums, ete.; or with Verbenas, 
Scarlet and other Geraniums, 
Lobelias, ete.; or Cannas, Ca- 
locasia (Caladium), and the 
like, may form taller groups 
in proper situations, Messrs. 
Olm Brothers, of Springfield, 
Mass., send us a design fora 
chain-like bed near a walk. 
The design is to be cut in the 
turf, according to the outer 
lines; the inner lines indicate 
the division of the plants used 
in filling, which may be such 
3 as the .taste may dictate. 
Only those who have green- 
houses where they can propa- 
gate a large stock of bedding 
plants, or who can afford to 
buy them, will be likely to do 
much of this “ribbon” plant- 
ing. Buta very good effect may be produced with 
annuals, though it can only be achieved later in the 
season. The various sorts of Phlox Drummondii 
will give several colors; Tagetes signata pumila 
is one of the best yellows ; Sweet Alyssum a white; 
andso on. When a design is cut in the turf, pegs 
an inch square and a foot long should be driven at 
such points as will aid in preserving the outline 
when the turf is trimmed. These should be driven 
below the level of the grass, and be out of sight. 
Hvergreens are generally planted with success this 
month. Itmust be recollected that the roots of 
an Evergreen, if once dried, can never be restored. 
Young plants of Arbor Vite and Hemlock, from 
the woods, may be bought for a few cents each; 
these should not be put at once into hedges, but 
set out in nursery rows, where they can be natu- 
rally or artificially shaded, and allowed to remain 
fora year. In this way but few will be lost, and 
those which survive may be safely planted in the 
hedge-row. In planting those evergreens that are 








to develop into trees, the very common mistake is | 


made of setting them too close. An Austrian or 
White Pine should have at least twenty feet, and 
better thirty feet, in which to spread. 
Bulbs.—Lilies may generally be had sufficiently 
dormant to plant, Gladioluses, Jacobean Lilies, 





Tigridias, and other spring bulbs, may be set as soon 
as frosts are over. 


Tuberose.—The bulbs should be potted or set in 
boxes of earth, and placed in a green-house or 
warm room. They will be sufficiently started to 
set out in three or four weeks. 


Dahlias may be started in boxes of earth in a 
warm room, green-house, or a &pent hot-bed. Di- 
vide the roots, leaving a bud to each. 

Roses.—See article on page 168, 

Transplant annuals that have been started in the 
hot-bed or window boxes when the weather will 
allow, leaving the tender kinds until the last. 

Bedding Plants.—These haying been raised under 
glass must not be put in the open border until coid 
storms and chilly nights are over. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Tn last month’s notes there was given a list of 
all the hardy vegetables in general cultivation, with 
brief hints as to the manner of sowing them. It 
is not necessary to enumerate these again, and we 
include here only the tender vegetables which, in 
the neighborhood of New York, can rarely be 
sown with safety before the middle of May. In 
localities colder than the one referred to, the sow- 
ings indicated for April will be made this month. 

Succession Crops.—The season of vegetables may 
be prolonged by sowing crops at intervals of a 
week or ten days. This may be done with radishes, 
lettuce, and other salad plants, peas, corn, ete. 

Asparagus.—Cut with a sharp knife. When it is 
to be marketed, it must be bunched. The engray- 
ing shows a simple bunching frame. The bottom 


‘is ten inches wide and twelve inches long; the 


back, six by twelve inches, is nailed to it; four 
sticks, six inch- 
es long, are in- - 
serted in the 
bottom, four 
inches apart 
each way, be- 
ginning two 
inches from the 
back. Lay a 
string upon the 
board, within the sticks,and place the asparagus, pre- 
viously washed, between the sticks, with the heads 
against the back board. When sufficient is placed 
in to form a bunch, tie the string, and cut the but 
ends of the.asparagus even. Place another string 
near the top... Bass mat furnishes the best strings. 
The usual size of the bunch is nine inches long, 
and four to five inches in diameter. The bundles 
should always be set erect to keep them straight, 
and when packed in boxes for market, fresh cut 
grass should be used below and between them. 

Beans.—Conutinue to; plant bush sorts. Limas 
are very sensitive to cold and wet, and the ground 
should be both warm anddry. Set the poles, which 
should be six or eight feet high, four feet apart 
each way. The hills should be manured if the 
ground is not already rich. Plant five or six beans 
around each pole, pressing them into the soil, eye 
down, and covering an inch. If plants of the 
Lima have been started under glass, put them out 
as soon as the weather is warm. The Wax bean is 
an excellent pole variety to use as snaps. 

Beets and Carrots.—Weeding and thinning are to 
be done as soon as the plants are large enough to 
work, A slight supremacy of the weeds is very 
injurious to the carrot. 

Cabbages and Cauliflower. — Keep the early set 
crop well hoed. <A hoe-fork will be found useful. 
Sow seeds of the later sorts in well-prepared _.seed- 
beds in the open ground. See article on page 180. 

Celery.— Sow seeds in seed-bed, The dwarf- 
growing kinds are preferable, 

Corn.—Plant. as soon as it is safe to doso. The 
Karly Dwarf Sugar has small ears, but.is sweet and 
early. See catalogues for other varieties, 

Cucumbers,—Sow seed in frames from which let- 
tuce has been removed, and in hills in the open air 
when it is warm enough; put in a plenty of seed, 
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to allow some for the bugs. Put out plants that have 
been started on sod under glass as soon as it is safe. 
Have some kind of ashelter to put over at night. 
Egg Planis are among the most sensitive of gar- 
den plants, and must not go out until cold nights 
are over. Pot the plants if it is not already done. 
Herbs.—Sow in seed-bed. Sage, Thyme, Sweet- 
Marjoram, and Summer Savory are most in use; 
Basil, Tarragon, and some others, are fancied by few. 
Lettuce.—Transplant as soon as large enough; 
set a foot apart each way. Sow seed for succession. 
Martynia.—The green and tender pods are used 
for pickles. Set the plants two feet apart each way. 
Melons.—Plant the same as directed for cucumbers. 
Onions.—In some localities sowing may still be 
done. Weed early. See article on page 127, April. 
Farsley.—Sow in seed-beds early; it is very slow. 
Parsnips.—Weed and thin to ten or twelve inch- 
es apart as soon as the plants are large enough, 
Potatoes.—Use the cultivator or hoe as soon as 
they break ground. In most soils, a dressing of 
ashes and plaster will be found of great. service. 
Feas,—Brush the varieties. that need it. before 
they are large enough to fall down, In hoeing 
draw the earth towards them, Plant for a late crop. 
Peppers are treated much the same as Egg Plants. 
Riubarb.—Do not pull from the plants set this 
spring. In removing leaves from established 
plats, never cut them. They readily come off if 
giv -n a slight sidéwise jerk, which is soon learned. 
Spinach.—Sow ; thin and weed that already up. 
Sweet FPotatoes.—Prepare the ridges, and have 
them ready for the plants, which must not be set 
until cold nights are over. Make the ridges thirty 
inches apart at the top, and well manured; set the 
plants every fifteen inches. Insert the plants down 
to the first leaf, press the soil firmly; if the earth 
is not moist, pour water into the holes in planting. 
Squashes.—Observe the same precautions as with 
cucumbers. Put the bush sorts three to four feet 
apart each way. The Summer Crookneck is the 
best, but the scalloped varieties the most. salable. 
For late varieties, the Boston Marrow-and Hubbard 
are best. Gregory advises more room for the vines 
than is usually given, and we think he is right. 
Eight feet each way for the Marrow, and nine or 
ten feet for the Hubbard, is better than less. Make 
the soil rich all over, as the vines root at the joints, 
Tomatoes.—Put out the plants when safe to do 
so, three or four feet apart, according to the variety. 
In gardens, some kind of a trellis or support for 
the vines adds to neatness, and improves the fruit. 
Winter Cherry (Physalis).—The fruit of this is 
prized by many for sweetmeats, as well as to eat 


raw. Sow and cultivate the same as tomatoes. 
whee 


Green-house and Window Plants. 
There-is no set time for bringing out plants; it 
must be governed by the season, and the nature 
and condition of the plant. So many plants have 
been injured by injudicious sudden change, in re- 
moval to the open ground, that some of our best cul- 
tivators prefer to leave them in-doors altogether. 
Plunging plants means bedding the pot in the 
soil of the border without removing the plant. 
When this is doné, a flat stone, coal ashes, or 
other matter, should be put at the bottom of the ex- 
cavation, to prevent worms from finding their way 
through the hole in the pot into the ball of earth. 
Turning out means that the ball of earth is to be 
removed from the pot, and planted in the border. 
Many things that are turned out to fill up the bor- 
ders are not taken up again, but a new and much 
more vigorous stock is propagated from cuttings, 
Camellias, and other broad-leaved evergreens, 
should be placed under a lattice work where they 
will be shaded during the heat of the day. 
Window Plants which are neither plunged nor 
turned out in the border need shelter from the 
sun, plenty of water, and care in respect to insects. 
Ivy that has been kept in-doors may be set ina 
shady place, or the plants may be turned out. Do 
not allow the branches to lie upon the ground. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $ieach, Papers are addressed to each name, 
uoereraeraoraoan=e—"”nvr vores meses eee YY YY YY 


LARGE PAY 


for a little work is very agreeable. We have heard ef 
only one man lately who positively refused to receive it 
when directly offered. (The Mayor of Portland, Me., wants 
his salary reduced!!) But many thousands are letting an 
opportunity to get such large pay pass by unimproved. 
No one can look through the table in next column, with- 
out finding many good things—things that are worth far 
more than the selling value set against them. There is 
not an article mentioned, which it would not pay well to 
purchase with money, if it could possibly be raised. But 
we put it in the power of those who cannot spare the 
money, to secure one or more desired articles without 
cost. Many thousands have done so recently, and 
many other thousands can yet do the same thing 


DURING MAY. 


A few odd hours—spent in collecting a small number 
of names—will secure an article worth many dollars. 
Last May a widow lady decided to try for a piano, 
and by the middle of June she brought us the last 
names to make up 540, and took home a splendid 
Steinway Piano, which she could have sold for $600 cash. 
Many others took lesser premiums. One lady first 
got a beautiful Tea Set for herself, and then earned an- 
other for a friend. Sewing Machines, Wringers, Wash- 
ing Machines, first-class Watches, etc., etc., etc., were 


taken in great numbers. It can quite as easily be done 


THIS MAY 


by thousands of those who have premium clubs partly 
filled already, and by any number of others who will 
start new premium clubs. There are very few Post- 
offices where there are not still people enough to make up 
a& premium club—persons, too, who would be greatly 
benefited as well as pleased by having this journal earn- 
estly brought to their attention. The five beautiful and 
valuable numbers of this volume now issued are to be fol- 
lowed by seven others—as much better as it is possible to 
make them. Will anybody fail to get back the value of 


his subscription money, many fold ? 


READER, 


here is a chance for you. Try your hand at gettinga 
small club, at first, for some one of the premiums of mod- 
erate value, even if it be one of the smallest ones in the 
table. You will be quite likely afterwards to make it 
larger before sending for the premium ; and if you do not, 
the few names secured, and the experience gained, will 
open the way for a splendid premium club next season. 

Our experience last , and pr ly, assures us 
that if enterprising persons take hold of canvassing for sub- 
scribers now—and persistin the work until they learn how 
to canvass well—by securing our premiums and selling them, 
the following sums can be earned this summer: | Women 


can do quite as well as Men) 

1000 Persons can Earn $1000 each. 
1000 Persons canEarn $600 each. 
10600 Persons canEarn $500 each. 
1000 Persons can Earn $400 each. 
1000 Persons can Earn $300 each. 
1000 Persons can Earn $200 each. 











1000 Persons can Earn $100 each. } 


{In this table are an % the 1 regulst—H prices of ox, 
article, and the number of subscribers réguired at $1.50 me 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1 a year, For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets, sent free, 11 


































































‘Table of Premiums and Terms,  _ || Vumbey 
For Volume 28—(1869). SS pA ma 
o'3 8 
Open to all—No Competition. es! fring 
| a 
No. Namesof Premium Artictes. idl si%0| $1. 
12—Alderney Bull, “Wachusett,” ‘ rer 
15—Alderney Bull, “ Alleghany = . 280, 840 
16—Cotswold RAM.......00ce0es 206 | ie 
17—Cotswold RAM.........00008 « «$200 00)| 999 850 
WD—Cotswold RAM.......ccccocidssesccccecs, :$100 00/| i79 850 
DD —COCIONE TAOS... cnc cssestens'esscrevese, $100 00)! 119 = 
TCI FID, ca snsducncaccecseionsscce 00) 110 $50 
22—La Fleche Fowls, one Pair. 5) a 
23—Houdan  Fowls, one Pair. 50 4 
24—Creveceur Fowils, one Pair 50) 150 
26—Brahmas, Light, one Pair. 2) a5 
29—Early Rose Potato, (Three ib. re + 4 os 
30--Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds): "$5 . 18) 97 - 
31—Flower Seedsfor a Family (100 kinds),. $5 18) 37 
32—Nursery Stock cane kinds desired)..... r 0 4 30} of 
B33—Set of Field Croquet.......ccccocscccccces $8 00/| 16) 59 
34—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson), .$55 00|| 60). 249 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)... ..$55 00|| 60 240 
36—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.) .. 60 00]! 67} 279 
37—Sewing Machine ( Flor ence) lis sD ban ok B63 00/} 70} 275 
38—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00|| 9 $99 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & a a. B55 00|| 60) 249 
40—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)... ..$60 00|| 67) 279 
41— Washing _ Machine (Doty's).......seece0. 14 00)/ 21) 7% 
42—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... 10 00|} 18) 
43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... 50 00)} 66) 205 
44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$30 00}; 44) 149 
45—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00}! 27} 99 
46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $6 .00|| 15) 45 
47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) $3 00|}| 19) @& 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.) 12 00/} 19) 65 
49—Tea Knivesand Dekel Patser ~~ 5 See $20 00/} 30) 97 
50—Table Knives and Forks (do. do.)....$24 00)! 96) 116 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do, _ Jeeves $5 00|/ 18| $7 
52—Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A. os em '8).$67 00)| 78) 205 
53—Melodeon, 5-octave (a - $112 00|| 138! 409 
54—Piano, Splendid i-oct. Pn sng Se 650 00} 540! 1600 
55—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & C00) 450 00|| $80) 1150 
56—Silp er Watch (Amer ican Watch Co.)....$40 00; 50) 150 
57—Ladies’ FineGold Watch(Am. Watch Co)$100 90 00} | 110) ° 359 
58—Double Bbl.Gun (Cooper, Harris & f 46) 150 
59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.) a4 0 67) 270 
60—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)....cccseees 4 50/| 60) 199 
G61—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... <9 00!/ 18) 85 
62—Case of Mathematical Instruments, .... $15 00/; 22) 7% 
63—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( War need paces) 450!) 11) & 
64—Gold Pen ana Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $5 50|| 14 42 
65—Barometer (Woodr oe Mosert rial)... 0 00'| 19) @& 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial). 4 00}| 22) % 
67—Buck eye Mowing Machine, No. 2.. 5 00)| 150) 450 
68—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........ 19 50}; 29) @ 
a Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast-Steel Plow: «$25 00} $8) 120 
—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’ Bdevcssrcees $5 00}} 18 § 
ot Penly Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)...... $14 00); 21 7 
72—Building Blocks (Crandal)..... Gdeccces $3 00}| 6) 20 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... .rscecseese 9 00); 12; 8 
74—American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .....$80 00}|- 96] 935 
75— Worcester's Great Illustrated Dictionary $12 00}; 19) 6 
76—Any Back Voheme Agriculturist } $1 | 20 
77—Any Two Back Volumes do. sy $3 50 9 
A faa Any Threedo. ado. do. 3 & 35 25/) 13) 38 
79—Any Four do. do. do. Ss $7 00) 15} 
80—Any Five do. do. do. 2S $8 %5)| 17) St 
—(Each added Vol, at came rate) 5< | | 
81—Twelve Vols. XVI to XX —. $21 00)| 31) % 
82—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ws $2 50 ryt 
83—Any Two Back Volumes do. ats $5 00) 36 
84-—-Any T'hreedo. do. do. S58! 50)) 16) 48 
85—Any Four do, do. do, 22810 00); 18) 
86—Any Five do, do, do, GEIL 50/; 21) 4 
—(Euch added Vol. at same rate) q | | 
87—Twelve Vols. XVI to XXVII J ‘30 00/} 42} 198 
8S—A $10 Libr ary (Your — 2810 00) 18) 
89—A Libr do, SSS15 00)| 24) 85 
9g0—A bya Library do. S £ $20 00)) 31) 106 
91—A $25 Library do. 33 25 00); 38) 125 
92—A $30 Library do, S09 $30 00)) 44) 144 
93—A $35 Library do, on S _ $35 00)| 50 162 
94—A $40 Library do. ee SSHIO 00)| 56) 17 
95—A $45 Library do. ss Ss $45 00)/ 62} 192 
96—A $50 Library do. SE S50 00)! 68) 207 
97—A $60 Library do. 25 $60 oo} 80) 282 
98—A $75 ae do. oe SFIS 00) 100) 2 
99—A $100 Librar do. 32100 00} 125} 360 
100—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) || os 
106—Breech-joading Pocket Rifle.......0.0++ $ 16 00|| “o4] “80 


Ge" Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 
100 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified, 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing: (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But.,..(6) Say with each nam¢, 
or list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we : 
will so record it....(c) Send the names as fast as obtain- \ 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper at 
Any time, from now to June 30th, will be allowed | 


once. 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(d) Send 


the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts... .(é) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer the premiums. ...(/) Specimen Numbers, 
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outlé; and snowbilte, will be » eagptiiel free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom.- 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs, with the 
Qc. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


If from any Cause one fails to get the larger pre- 
mium desired, the names can be used for a smaller one. 


A Full Description of the Premiums is 
given on an extra sheet; a copy will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. For New Premium 106, see page 32, 
January No. We have only room here for the following: 


No. 42—Clothes-Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between clastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 


No. 72. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, Mills, 
Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless variety, can be 
built with them, and the structures remain so firm as to be 
carried about. The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, and 
witheach box isacard giving many designs of buildings 


Nos. 76 to 81i—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 


amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
asneeded. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. —— They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$40,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to 27. 


Nos. 82 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 76 to 81 
above, but are neatly bound in uniform style, and cost 
usmore for the binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
s0n entitled to any of the premiums 88 to 99 may select 
any books desired from the list on page 191, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 


No, 100—General Book Premium: 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from list on page 191, to the amount of 
10 cents’ worth for each subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or 60 cents’ worth for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


A Few Dollars?’ worth of books pertaining 
to the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to 
thinking and observing, and thus enable them to make 
their heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. Far better 
to sell the acre of land, than do without the books. 
Several good books are announced in the Advertising 
columns, and in the list on page 191. 


No. 106—Pocket Rifle.—(Breech Load- 
ing).—A full description of this beautiful implement, with 
illustrations, was given on page 82, of Jan. No. No one 
who enjoys shooting, or who has occasion tocarry a light 
but effective weapon in traveling or while at work, will 
regret the trouble required to gather the 24 (or18) subscrib- 
ers required to secure this weapon free. {If any one 
does not care for the mahogany case, we will! present the 
weapon all complete, with extension breech and 100 car- 
tridges, all packed in astrong pasteboard box, neatly pa- 
pered, on receipt of 18 subscribers for 1869 at $1.50 each, 





SPECIAL OFFER 
For the Month of May. 


A Beautiful Book, 
Valuable to Everybody ; 


Sold for only Half a Dollar, 
(and sent Post-paid ;) 

Well Worth a Whole Dollar. 
It is also 

Presented and sent Post-paid, 


For only a Few Minutes’? Work! 
200,000 Readers will Please N. B. 
The Offer is to Each one of You! 


Our Agricultural Annual No. 3, for 1869, and 
our Horticultural Annual No. 3, for 1869, are 
among the most valuable and beautiful volumes issued in 
this country during the present year. They are packed 
full of good information, and each volume contains a 
large number of beautiful engravings. They are worthy 
a place in every family, in city, village, and country. 
They are universally admitted to be the cheapest volumes 
issued. Theyare original, the matter and engravings be- 
ing all prepared exclusively for these volumes by a large 
number of first class practical writers. As these books 
are a permanent Annual Institution, and as we have 
made the volumes for 1869 decidedly superior to those of 
1868 and 1867, (though those were good as first attempts,) 
we want everybody to have a copy, for all who get 
them this year will be sure to want the numbers for 1870 
and thereafter. We therefore invite everybody who has 
not done so already, to send only 50 cents, and secure a 
post-paid copy of either the Agricultural Annual No. 3, 
or the Horticultural Annual No. 3, or send $1 and 


get both of these volumes. They are entirely different. 


But.we will do even better, when desired, viz.: To 
=" any person sending during the month of May _4§ 
2 a subscriber to the American Agriculturist for ge3 
2" 1869 at the regular price ($1.50), we will present _ae§ 
t=" a copy of either of the above-named Annuals _9 
(#~ that may be desired, and we will send it ag 
(# post-paid to any point in the United States >| 
t= or Territories....A few minutes’ work or ej 
(" talking will enable any person to secure a 49 
GS" subscriber to the Agriculturist (as valuable _ae§ 
(3" as we are now making the paper), and 49 
t= then the Annual will be obtained free. ag 


N. B.—One Annual is offered for each subscriber sent at 
$1.50. The sendercan choose any one of the six Annuals 
already issued, viz.: Agricultural No. 3 for 1869, or No. 3 
for 1868, or No. 1 for 1867; or Horticultural No. 8 for 1869, 
or No. 2 for 1868, or No. 1 for 1867. One, two, three, four, 
or more subscribers will secure an equal number of Annu- 
als, of any issue desired....N. B.—These premium Annu- 
als are special, and are not included in the general pre- 
miums, which are separate, but are continued, as noted 


elsewhere, - 


| Commercial Matters—Market Priccs, 


——_o— 


Gold has been variable during the month, selling up to 
183%, but closing weak at 132%. There has been only 
a moderate trade in Breadstuffs during a month past. 
The export inquiry has been light and chiefly for low’ 
grades of flour, No. 2 spring wheat, and new mixed corn, 
which have been generally in good supply and depressed 
in price. The home demand for flour and grain has beer. 
confined to the supply of pressing wants as a rule, though 
there has been an occasional call from buyers on specu- 
lative account. Purchasers will not operate very col- 
fidently, until the resumption of navigation shall have 
enabled forwarders at the interior to place fresh stock in 
the seaboard markets....There has been a diminished 
business in most kinds of Provisions, and prices have 
tended downward, on increasing offerings, particularly 
of Pork and Beef....Wool has been slow of sale, all 
through the month, ‘and prices close less firmly with a 
downward tendency, Manufacturers are not purchasing 
much at present, as they are looking for lower values. . 
Cotton has been comparatively steady, and in fair request. 

.-Hops have been in request at previous figures.... 
There has not been muchcall for Hay, Rice, or Seeds, 
prices of which have been rather depressed. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
April 14, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT TIE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS, flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days this m’th.146,000 779,000 497,000 38,800 36,500 101,000 
23 days last m’th. 114,500 519,000 337,000 3,100 35, 000 187, 000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, = peat Oats. 

26 days this m’th,201,000 1,157, ,000 1,203,000 4 44,000 994,500 
23 days last m'th; "194,000 1,393,000 1,274,000 35.700 135,000 1 115,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


RECEIPTs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1869..... 146,000 779,000 497,000 3,800 36,500 101,000 
26 days 1808..... 14 8,000 202/500 913,000 66,500 153,000 73,000 
SALEs, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

ays 1869...., 201,000 1,157,000 1,203,000 74,000 144,000 994,500 


26 d 
26 days 1868. °::1264;000 | "741,000 1,422,000 142,500 68,000 1,177,000 


3e panel JSrom New York, Jan. 1 to April 10: 
flour. Wheat, vated Ttye, Barley. Oats. 








Se ta ot nt a4, 724 788,27 — 34,934 
TOON vecsdocskead 15/839 2,508,046 148,822 24,407 
Se Stock oe grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oa Malt, 
1869. bush. bush. bush. bush. b ae bush. 
pS eee 1,684,633 1,080,769 165,008 48,281 Hyd 66,664 
March 12......1-990,416 1,801,167 211, 7830 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
b. 10.. 12,708,609 1,407,646 225,182 91,384 2'390,529 58.084 
Jan. 13......000 3 524,172 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 2,364,354 236,001 
1868. 
eS eer 3,475,544 2,005,819 287,101 342,921 3,044,594 99,526 
| ee 1821057 2,773,309 123,248 371 1055 2,082,798 23,691 
Oct. 12 2,508,744 31,825 026 1, 986 59,651 
2,143,590 ——— 16,990 256,427 97,094 
July 13 592,919 Teenie mat Osis fees ats 
WY Bcccccce & 460, . » 
1,326,171 51.460 573 «527,364 11,565 
18 34 33,941 —— 493,494 8,705 





228,959 B26 13,285 894,199 —— 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs, 





















March 15, April 14, 

PRICE OF GOLD . 131 132 
FLour—Super to Extra State tS] = @715 585 @715 
Super to Extra Southern, 630 @1300 640 @13 00 } 
Extra Western............ 590 @122 600 @12 50 
Extra Genesee.. 715 @1000 720 @1000 
Superfine Western. -»» 540 @600 550 @600 
TERM PRUE, oss cecseseve -- 500 @700 485 @70 | 
CorN Mar, eee 400 @510 43 @4% : 
WaeEat—All kinds of White. 1709 @20 160 @225 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 13 @1% 138 @1% 
Corn— Yellow ...........-0008 % @ 9 @ 8 
Mixed. <..<.... te 92 @100 8y@ 91K 
Oats— Western U%@ 6% Bbxke@ By 
axa scsauas 73 @ 80 —- @ — 
ty - 140 @ — 18 @14 
BARLEY . . 200 @23 180 @215 
Hay—Bale # 100 %.. bdediweccses 1 @123 5 @12% 
STRAW, BIO DB, ccccccqetadcess 8 @115 3% @115 
Cot rTOx— Middl #D.. RBx@ WK Wee ~~ 29% 
Hops—Crop Of 1868, # B...... 5 @ 12 § @. 2 
Featners —Live Geese, # = % @ 8 T7%@ 
SreD—Clover,# b . 14X¥@ 154  W4Ky@ 15% 
Timothy, # bushel... $350 @3H5 $4 @36 
Flax, ® ca caavos 26 @280 27 @28 
Sueéar—Brow 14%@ 4% Ke pss 
MOLASSES, Cuba. gal. 3 @ 6 + @ 
CorFEE— Rio,(Gold, 57) bond) 9@ 18 @ 18 
To Kentucky, &e., ED. 6@ 18 6 @ 
Seed Leaf, #D..............-. 8 @ 14@ 
Woes ieimenic 5 sie db 46 @ 45 @ 
Domestic, pulled, ¥ b.. 3 @ 50 35 48 
California unwashed, Ke on a3 Th 

ALLOW, # D ......... 
OUL-CAKE—® f0) 00 @50 00 4700 @50 00 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel: 00 @3150 3050 @30 % 
Prime, # arn 00 @272% 2650 @27 3 
BEEF—Plain mess..........--- 00 + ad 0 80 @16 0 
LarRpD, in tres, Pe D barrels, # B. 17% 19% 17%@ 18% 
BUTTER —Western, # D...... 3 @ 23 @ 40 

tate, P B...../. 2.00. 42 -@- 55. “¢ 50 
CHEESE... - 100@ 8 10 2216 
BEANS—® bush 29% @40 24 @39 
Pase-—-Caneda. - bond,# | bu. 140 @14 1 53 @ — 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen. 3 @ 2% 3 @ 8 
PouLTRY—Fowls, —— wi.) BOS 0 @ 8 
Turkeys, ®B Ceres 22 27 
POTATOES~® DDI........0e0es 150 @30 150 3 00 
AppPLEs—#® barrel.. ... 350 @650 350 750 
SWEET PoTATORS, @bbl...... 550 @650 550 @650 
Crannernres. # barrel...... 13 00 @16 00 - @ — 
TURNIPS—® Dbl... .....eeeeee 150 @1% 153 @1% 
CABRBAGES—® 100.,.......00005 900 @1800 900 @18 00 
OnIONS~#® bbI........-- ry 600 @ 80 60 @80 
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SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


We think our editorial friends will find the present 
number quite as valuable as any preceding one. Some 
of the features are referred to below. Every line is care- 

- fally edited with the aim of condensing as much positive, 
practical, reliable information into every column as may 
be possible. Below is a paragraph which may serve as 
an outline or hint to those who kindly notice this journal. 
As hitherto,.we are happy to reciprocate any favors, in 
any practicable way, which is only possible, with an ex- 
change list of upward of 1,700, by inviting Editors to 
send us marked copies of notices, and to feel free to 
make suitable demands upon us for extra copies of the 


American Agriculturist for friends or others. 
ORANGE JupD & Co. 


Fifty Emgravings are given in the 
American Agriculiurist for May tet, which are not only 
pleasing to the eye, but many of them illustrate various 
devices and implements useful in the house, in the gar- 
den, and on the farm. Among them are eight splendid 
illustrations of some of the recent and valuable kinds of 
poultry recently introduced. These are drawn from life, 
and are so ‘perfect toa feather,”’ as to make one fully 
acquainted with the several breeds shown. The Calendar 
of Work to be Done, and the practical hints thereon, is 
a valuable and seasonable feature of the number before 
us. The ‘“ Basket” contains nearly a hundred, short, 
condensed, practical articles, including the usyal scath- 
ing exposé of Humbugs and Swindles, which has-made 
the Agriculturist so useful to the country at large. Five 
leading breeds of improved Swine are shown to the life, 
with descriptions of their peculiarities. ‘‘Walks and 
Talks Upon the Farm" fill two pages with much informa- 
tion drawn from experience. Grafting is explained 
clearly in wood-cuts and type. Practical Gardening is 
treated in thesame manner. The Household Department 
and the Children’s Columns, are all well filled with useful 
and interesting information -and illustrations. Alto- 
gether, this Journal is unequaled in the world for its 
great amount and variety of useful and pleasing informa- 
tion, and it should be in every house in the land. Terms: 
$1.50 a year, or four copies for $5. Single numbers, 
post-paid, 15 cents each. ORANGE JUDD & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 





1,500,000 Readers !—A canvasser fora 
premium, in a Western State, just tells us that he found 
103 families who regularly read the American Agricultur- 
ist, although his club numbered but 24 copies. By ex- 
changing papers, and borrowing, these 24 copies reached 
all of the 103 families, which averaged 4% readers in each. 
(In one case 26 persons read the same copy regularly). 
If the above were the case generally, there would be 
between three and four million readers of this journal. But 
cutting down the estimate more than half, we still have 
a million and a half of Readers—quite enough to stimu- 
late the Editors to constant exertions and care, 

Hints to Advertisers.—A business man 
at first objected to our terms, but readily offered to fur- 
nish a neatly printed card to put in every paper if we 
would slip them in for 25 cents per 1,000. He thought # 
one in a large number of these cards reached a customer, it 
would pay. A little calculation showed him that it would 
cost over $600 to provide the cards alone, while our charges 
were only $30 to print the same card in the paper, where 
it would be seen several times over, both by the sub- 


al 





scribers and their friends, and not be in danger of drop- 
ping out....A nurseryman kept a large force of men, and 
sold abont $25,000 worth of stock annually, which just 
about paid expenses. He then spent $5,000 in advertis- 
ing, and thus ran up his sales to about $65,000, while the 
increased cost of the nursery was only $15,000 per an- 
num. Many business men keep up large establishments 
that pay very lightly. With no increased expense for 
rent, etc., they might quadruple their trade by making 
their business known....One man scattered his adver- 
tisements in little items here and there, and found it paid 
moderately well. As an experiment, he put ina large, 
striking advertisement, that cost him over $1,000. It 
was of such size and display that it attracted general 
attention; he was run down with customers, and made 
a small fortune in a brief-time. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with eath subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 

How to Remit :—Checks on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectl; 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fée, a8 well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receih for it. Letters thus sent tous are at our risk. 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2. at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Scts 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for %5 cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 

How to Study Insects.—The Guide to 
the Study of Insects, by Dr. A. 8S. Packard, Jr., supplies 
what has long been needed—a work which will enable 
one to study the structure and transformations of insects, 
and learn the principles upon which they are classified. 
The work is published in parts, at 50 cents each, and is 
very abundantly illustrated. It is sent by mail from the 
office of the American Agriculturist on receipt of price. 





A Book for Young Farmers.— 
“6 Thomas’ Farm Implementsand Machine 
ery.°°—The basis of this admirable work was an essay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 
published by the Harpers. It has been, and remains, the 
only work in which the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, namely, the mechanical powers, and the powers 0 
water, wind, and heat, are systematically discussed as 
applied to the operations of the farm. There has been 
unlimited discussion of the principles and facts of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and the general philosophy of farm- 
ing, while the principles of mechanics, etc., most im- 
portant for every farmer to know, have had little 
attention. This work has now been most carefully re- 
vised by the author. It is much enlarged, and a great 
part has been re-written, while the illustrations, before 
abundant, now number two hundred and eighty-seven. A 
large number of new implements are described, with 
the heavier farm machinery, and the use of steam, both 
in cooking and as power on the farm, is clearly dis- 
cussed: The whole work is of a thoroughly practical 
character, and the application of the principles taught to 
the farmer’s daily work makes its instructions of very 
great value. There is not an agricultural writer that 
could be named more respected than John J. Thomas, 





or one whose judgment and freedom from personal 
bias in discussing new implements could be more te 
plicitly relied upon. It contains 302 pages, 12mo, 
Publihsed by Orange Judd & Co. Price, $1.50, ; 

Moistening Chopped Hay for 
Horses.—This practice is becoming more ang more 
general. It is undoubtedly very beneficial. For horses 
that have any tendency to heaves, it is indispensable 
The advantage, however, is not due merely to the fact 
that cutting the hay and moistening it with water « lays 
the dust’: it does more than this; it softens the hay 
and meal, and renders it more easily digested, This, in 
fact, is the main point. And this suggests the question 
whether we can not carry the system farther.» Steaimine 
would be best, but at this hurried season it is out of the 
question on most farms. But cannot some way of soak. 
ing the hay be adopted that will involve little labor, and 
which will make the hay more digestible, without wash- 
ing out the soluble nutritious matter, or inducing fer. 
mentation? If nothing more was done than to mix the 
food for the next meal, say at morning for noon, at 
noon for night, and at night for next morning, the hay 
and meal would be softened materially, and would ap- 
proximate nearer to fresh grass. We soak our dried 
apples before cooking them; why not our dried grass¢ 


Parsons on the Rose.—By Samuel B. 
Parsons, Flushing, N. Y. New York: Orange Judd 
& Company. The Rose is the only flower that can 
be said to have a history. It is popular now and 
was so centuries ago. In his work upon the Rose, 


Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curious legends 
concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 


the esteem in which it was held_in former times. A 
simple garden classification has been adopted and the 
leading varieties under each class enumerated and briefly 
described. The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, 
and training, are very*full, and the work is altogether the 
most complete of any before the public. In preparing 
this edition a large amount of new matter has been added 
and the whole has been thoroughly revised. Illustrated, 
$1.50 by mail. 


A Poultry Namber.—tThe very general 
interest manifested in all parts of the country in regard 
to poultry warrants us in devoting a large share of space 
in this issue to the subject. ‘The Great Exhibition de- 
scribed elsewhere has furnished one of the weekly papers 
an opportunity to bring out an English Engrav: hit 
offers as portraits of the fowls at the “nog Mote 
gives us caricatures of a Wood Duck and fen, ete. As 
we have already published full length engravings of thé 


leading breeds, we ‘here give the heads .of. several of 


those now attracting attention. They are drawn with 
great care from life. and will be found to present the 
peculiar markings which distinguish these breeds more 
distinctly than any illustrations have heretofore done. 
But few are aware of the difficulties attending the por- 
traiture of these restless birds, and the artists as well as 
engravers are to be congratulated upon ‘their suécess. 





Sundry HMumbugs.—The various swin- 
dling concerns, under the guise of ‘‘ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociations,”’ of this and other cities, seem to have nearly 
died out, or taken other disguises. An entirely new Insur- 
ance scheme, now before us, may be one of the old 
‘““mutual”? concerns. This association purports to be 
connected with a weekly journal of this city, and is un- 
der the management of one J. 8. Rigney. The associa- 
tion proposes to engage agents everywhere, and pay 
them by giving one-half they collect of persons who be- 
come members of the ‘‘ Mutual Society.”” The member- 
ship fee for an adult man is $2.00; for a man and his wife, 
$3.00. Besides this “liberal offer” to agents, they throw 
in a few lottery tickets, these tickets to draw valuable 
prizes in jewelry, and “upon presentation, accompanied 
with $2.20 to pay expenses,” etc. The old story. The 
plan is too old to catch many, and we warn all against 
them. Remember, every dollar sent to such and similar 
concerns is lost money....If any person or persons in 
Brooklyn are doing business under the name of ‘West- 
cott’s Express,”’ and have not found out that they are the 
medium of a great deal of wicked and unlawful traffic, it 
is time they did. Williamsburgh has some bad men, and 
one particularly wicked one by the name of Turner. Mr. 
Turner seems to have every thing, including his letters, 
sent to care of Westcott’s Express. Now we suggest to 
Messrs. Express Co. to pay particular attention to this 
Mr. T’s orders, and for the good of their own name, 
order Mr. T. to find some other medium of communica- 
tion, or quit swindling people with pretended “ Gift 
Lotteries,” and selling poisons and wicked publications. 
.... Kelley, the well-known “ Kelley Lottery ’’ man, who, 
some time last fall, was locked up by the Buffalo authori- 
ties, is at his old tricks again. This time we are in- 
formed it is ‘most positively the last notice.” Itis the 
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same old story. Gold watches and chains, valued at 
$300 or more, and then comes the assessment, $10, or 
$15, etc., etc. Mr. K., your experience out West does 
’ “" * ’ 
not seem to have improved you much; it can’t be you 
read the papers. Your old trick has been worn thread- 
bare during your absence. Try to think of something 
new. Better change your name to begin with..... We 
are again called upon to warn persons against using 
J . . : 
any form of cheap burning fluid or Kerosene. A circu- 
lar with the very imposing heading, ‘‘ Sunlight Oil,” is 
before us. This stuff, we are told, is ‘‘non-explosive,”’ 
and the ‘‘ cheapest and best oil in the world,” and it costs 
only 28 cents per gallon to make it. ‘Agents to sell 
family rights wanted in every town.” No safe oil or 
barning fluid of any kind can be made for any such 
price, and any person foolish enough to use the stuff places 
his life and property in jeopardy....The ‘* Mt. Vista Gold 
and Silver Mining Co.” turns up after some months of rest, 
with surplus stock to sell. Suffice it to say, no such 
company is to be found at the number given....The 
“ One Dollar Time-keeper’’ man seems to reside in Chi- 
cago at present. Look out for him. His handsome 
“ time-keeper ”’ is only a very poor sun-dial, which may be 
worth 10 cents....Gumbridge, having succeeded in keep- 
ing out of jail, notwithstanding his arrest for circulating 
bad money, has, by his example, stimulated others to 
try their hand at counterfeiting. W. H. Dailey & Co., 
New York, have gone into the business. They make 
‘‘ Fac-similes of U. 8. Treasury Notes” for sale, and also 
have a ‘‘ Magic Comb,” for dyeing the hair any color you 
wish. Both are equally worthless and wicked....We 
have said enough about Oroide Watches to make people 
careful about purchasing such things by name simply. 
Some companies make very tolerable watches, while a 
large proportion of the so-called Oroide Watches are 
perfectly worthless....We are glad to find that our new 
Mayor reads the American Agriculturist. He has issued 
an official proclamation (given below) which contains 
what we have constantly proclaimed these many years 
past. We bid Mayor Hall good speed, and will be glad 
to second his efforts in this line vigorously. 
Mayor’s Orrice, New York, March 27, 1869. 
? 

To the Press of the United States; 

I beg to caution strangers against New York circulars, 
tickets, shares, chances and prospectuses in coéperative 
unions, or gift enterprises, or dollar stores, or in any 
other possible scheme whereby property or value is 
promised greater than the price asked to be paid.—Ev- 
ery.such an advertised scheme is necessarily a swindle 
and a.false pretence: there docs not and cannot tangibly 
ext any such schemes in this City.———Country newspa- 

ers which advertise them simply aid in the swindle. 
f all newspapers in the Union would now make a point 
par I 

of publishing and reiterating this information, they will 
charitably, and, I think, effectually, counteract the swin- 
dling intentions of those who use the mails for the false 
pretences, and will also save to the unwary hundreds of 
thousands of dollars.—-A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor of 
the City of New York. 








“Orange Judd Prize Wheat.’’—Sev- 
eral parties offer wheat with Mr. Judd’s name attached. 
While there is no impropriety in those who took the 
Orange Judd Prizes making known the fact that their 
wheat, of a certain variety, took the premium, no one 
has a right, on this account, to re-name old and well- 
known varieties, as all those were to which the prizes 
were awarded. Mr. J. Knight, Ottawa Co., Kansas, 
writes, that he “‘saw the ‘Orange Judd Prize White 
Spring Wheat’ offered by a party in Hartford, Conn., as 
a ‘celebrated novelty.’ Believing that whatever had your 
endorsement so emphatically must be superior, I was in- 
duced to send for a quart of the wheat. Ihave received 
apackage of amber wheat, badly mixed with common 
black oats.” Mr. Judd has never “* endorsed” any wheat 
“emphatically ’’ or otherwise, he has never seen any of 
the wheat which took the prizes, nor is his name used 
by his authority. Mr. Judd offered prizes for wheat, and 
placed them at the disposal of the N. Y. State Society. 
An award was made which satisfied no one but those who 
took the prizes. He probably has not thought of the 
matter since.—Ebs, 





The Market Assistant.—This is the 
title of a work by Col. Thos. F. De Voe, author of the 
Market Book, and numerous valuable historical papers, 
@ practical butcher, who spends the first half of every 
working day at his stall in Jefferson, Market, and is, and 
from childhood has been, thoroughly familiar with the 
subject on which he writes. The bookcontains ‘a brief 
description of every article of human food sold in the pub- 
lic markets of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia ;”’ it 
tells the best ways to market, the best pieces to buy, how 
meat should be cut up; how to tell inferior qualities of 
meat, fish, vegetables, etc.; the seasons when certain 
fish, shell-fish, game, etc., are best; and in many other 
ways gives practical information, useful to every one who 
has a family to provide for, or who has animals to kill 
and dress for home consumption or for market. Not- 
withstanding the thoroughly useful character of the 
book, it is so enlivened with curious historieal incidents, 





anecdotes, etc., that it is entertaining reading. Few peo- 
ple, even of those who do their own marketing, really 
know what they eat, and we feel that we do our readers 
a service by bringing this book to their notice, and 
placing it within their reach for $2.50. It is a 12mo, of 
455 pages. illustrated. Published by Orange Judd & Co. 

Death of Col. B. P. Johnson.— 
The veteran Secretary of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, Benjamin P. Johnson, died April 12th, at 
his home in Albany, at the ripe age of 76. He has been 
the Corresponding Secretary and chief business mana- 
ger since 1844, until the last annual meeting, at which 
time he declined re-election on account of his increasing 
infirmities, but was elected to the Recording Secretary- 
ship, in order that he might continue to feel that he was 
still officially connected with the Society, which owes so 
much to his zeal and untiring efforts. His memory will 
be heid in high regard by ail who knew him. 


My Ten-Rod Farm; or, How I Became 
a Florist. By Mrs. Maria Gilman. Pp. 119. Loring, Bos- 
ton. This work gives the story of a widow lady, who 
made a living for herself and family by the sale of flow- 
ers. The story is so interesting, and so well told, that 
one is tempted to finish it before laying it down. While 
the lesson of perseverance it inculcates is a good one, 
we cannot consider the work as affording a guide to 
those wishing to become florists, though some useful 
hints are given. Narratives of this kind, in which a 
slight foundation of fact is embellished by a superstruc- 
ture of fiction, while they serve to create a taste for hor- 
ticultural pursuits, are always unsatisfactory as to their 
practical details. Sent from this office at the publisher's 
price, 50 cents. 

Grapes.—“ D. P.,Jr.”” The Delaware is apt to 
crack after a rain. The Iona will probably ripen evenly 
when the vine gets older. Young vines should not carry 
too much fruit. 


Black Knot.— D. P., Jr.’ We know of 
no variety of plum that is exempt from the black knot. 

Canary Seed, — “Subscriber.” This is 
grown in the south of England and should succeed in 
N. J. In England it is sown in rows a foot apart, using 
16 to 20 quarts of seed to the acre. It ripens in Septem- 
ber. The yield is 30 to 40 bushels tothe acre. The 
straw has but little value as fodder. 


Varicties of the Grape.—M. Sisley sends 
us a work containing the descriptions and synonyms of 
the varieties of the grape cultivated by M. Pulliot at 
Chiroubles (France). Four hundred and six varieties are 
described,and numerous synonyms referred to the proper 
name. <A work of this kind demands a great amount of 
careful experiment and labor, and we hope to see the 
time when some one shall do for our American grapes 
what Mr. P. has done for those of Europe. 





Diseases of the Grape.—Mr. Verdoc, 
an European Vine Dresser, has given a lecture before the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society on the above subject, a 
copy of which has been sent us. The lecture was given 
in French, and we hope it has been incorrectly trans- 
lated, as we have rarely seen so much false science as it 
presents in its English dress. 





‘California Bean.’ — “Subscriber,” 
Point Edward, Ontario. The description given applies 
to the Asparagus or Yard-long Bean. Thorburn has it. 





Manual of Fig Culture in the North- 
ern and Middle States. By Mr. dames T. Worthington, 
Chillicothe, O. Mr. W. has for some time been known as 
a successful fig-grower, and in this little pamphlet he 
gives his method. It is to grow the plants in sucha 
manner that they may be laid down and covered with 
earth to protect them during the winter. 

Honeysuckles and Aphides.—‘ W. 
A.,” Poughkeepsie, N. Y., finds the flowers of his honey- 
suckles completely destroyed by plant-lice, which resist 
ordinary remedies; and he asks what to do. We have 
never been troubled with the lice upon the flowers. Prob- 
ably if the vines are examined early, the trouble can be 
checked before it gets desperate. Try—strong tobacco 
water and soft soap. Who will suggest something better ? 





Sage and Thyme.—Several Subscribers. 
These herbs are grown around New York as annuals. 
The seeds are sown in a seed-bed as early as the soil is 
ready and kept free from weeds. The plants are set out 
in June and July asa second crop, after cabbages, beets, 
peas, etc., have been cleared off. The details of culture, 
which we have not space for, were given in June; 1866, 





We are unable to say how this method compares for 
profit with thatin which tke plants are grown as peren- 
nials and possess the land year after year. c 





Olkra.—“ A>8. RK.” See notes on work for 
planting. The pods are the parts used, and are taken 
when perfectly tender and not stringy. They are sliced 
crosswise and used for thickening soups. The whole 
pods are boiled tender, dressed with drawn butter, and 
served as asparagus. Most persons do not like them in 
this way at first trial, but soon become fond of them. 





Gardening without a Garden.— 2 
“J. R. Mc’F.,” who has no garden, wishes to know what 
he can flower in summer in pots. Among annuals the 
Balsams, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Petunias, Portu- 
lacas, Nemophila, Tagetes signata pumila, Bartonia 
aurea, Mignonette, and most of the medium-sized annuals, 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cuphea ignea, Mimulus, Gazanias, 
Lobelias, and many others, may be had of the florists. It 
would be well if the pots could be plunged in moss, sand, 
or some other material, to retain moisture and prevent 
the roots from becoming dry. Proper attention to water- 
ing and shading is essential to success. 





Striped Bugs.—Every year brings propos- 
ed remedies. A. F. Gibboney, Mifflin Co., Pa., writes, 
that water in which refuse onions or the tops and peel- 
ings of onions have been steeped is efficacious in driving 
away bugs from squashes and all their family, as well as 
the insect that troubles cabbages. 





Vo the Agriculturists and Horti- 
culturists of Illinois,—Gentlemen :—As the spring 
is now opening, and ‘‘ bugs’’ are about to commence 
operations, I wish to inform you all that Iam on hand, 
ready and willing to attend to all such cases. Any infor- 
mation that any of you may desire on this subject, I 
shall always supply, so far as I am able, answering all 
communications promptly by mail, or, if preferred, 
through the columns of the American Entomologist. If 
possible, send in every case, along with your letter, 
specimens of the particular ‘“‘ bug’ that is troubling 
you, with a full account of when he appeared, where he 
works, how he works, what amount of damage he has 
done, whether he is also troubling your neighbors, etc., 
etc. The more specimens you send, the better ; and they 
should never be inclosed loose in the letter, because in 
that case Uncle Sam always ‘‘ squashes ” them so flat that = 
it is often impossible to recognize them. Flies, beetles, 
moths, etc., may be packed cither dead or alive in any 
little stout pasteboard box, along with a little cotton 
wool, or any such matter, to fill up the empty space. 
But grubs, maggots, caterpillars, worms, etc., should al- 
ways be inclosed alive in a little tin box—the tighter, the 
better—along with a sufticient supply of their natural 
food to last them on the journey. Otherwise they gen- 
erally die on the road, and shrivel up to nothing. For 
very small insects of any kind, and whether dead or 
alive, a quill, securely plugged at both ends, forms a very 
convenient package. 

Rock Island, Il., \ 

April 8, 1869. § 


Bens. D. WALSH, 
State Entomologist. 


he 

The Geological Survey of New 
Jersey.—The State of New Jersey has done two very 
sensible things. It has completed its’ geological survey, 
and then placed its report where those interested in it 
can obtain it otherwise than through political influence. 
The report is a handsome octavo, well illustrated, and is 
accompanied by a portfolio of geological maps. Every 
one interested in the agricultural and mineral resources 
of New Jersey should have this report, which may be 
obtained of the State Geologist, Professor Geo. H. Cook, 
New Brunswick, N. J. The report, with portfoiio of 
maps, $6.00; or with a single map of the State, $4.00. 





Barberry and Blight.—“ Senex,’ Al- 
bany, N. Y. The blight upon grain is one of those ob- 
scure forms of vegetation that have several distinct 
stages of existence ; the progeny of the grain blight may 
live upon a very distinct plant, the progeny of this upon 
another plant, and the offspring of this third may be the 
grain blight again, It is a subject which has but recent- 
ly commanded the attention of naturalists, and though 
the matter is not decided, it looks as if the rust on the t 
barberry leaf might be one of the forms of grain blight. ! 





Whitewashing Trees.— “J. T. B.,” 
Falls Church, Va., asks for our ideas on whitewashing 
trees. The object in whitewashing is to destroy vegeta- 
ble parasitic growth, such as mosses and lichens, as well 
as such eggs and crysalids of insects as may be sec: cted 
under the loose bark.. There are several objections to 
it: in the first place, the appearance of a whitewashed 
tree is unnatural and exceedingly ugly; this may be 
overcome by using coloring matter in the wash. An- 
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other, that the whitewash fills up the pores of the bark, 
and interferes with its functions. This depends upon 
the condition of the bark. When the bark is young and 
smooth, whitewash would be detrimental: but if the 
bark is so old that it has commenced to crack, and*form 
flakes or ecales, it is then dead, and of no further use to 
the trec. All the advantages proposed to be gained by 
whitewashing can be attained by the use of potash, or 
soda lye, or by strong soft-soap. After these have accom- 
plished their work, they are washed off by the rains, and 
the old scales of the bark fall away, and leave a clean, 
smooth trunk. It is better touse whitewash on old trees 
rather than to neglect them altogether, but it is much 
inferior to the other applications, which, in order to ob- 
tain the best effect, should be applied in a damp time. 





Melon Culture.—The amateur cares more 
for excellence in a melon than he does for quantity, while 
a melon for market must yield well, bear transportation 
well, and be of good quality besides. The Green Citron 
and Nutmeg are the varieties grown for the New York 
market, and those who give especial attention to melon 
culture obtain, by a careful selection of seed, a ‘‘ strain” 
best suited to their purposes. A new variety, origina- 
ting at Alton, Ill., the Alton Large Nutmeg, has received 
the commendations of both growers and dealers. Mr. 
O. L. Barler, by whom it was introduced, informs us that 
this variety is likely to be thoroughly tested, as six 
bushels of the seed have been distributed. The follow- 
ing is Mr. B’s method of growing melons: ‘ Select 
light, dry, and moderately rich soil, containing a consid- 
erable amount of sand. We prefer a hill-side, slanting 
to the south or east. The melon will endure heat, and 
drouth even, but will not bear ‘ wet feet.’ The soil must 
be worked deep, and be finely pulverized, Plant in May, 
in rows eight feet apart, and five feet in the row. Put in 
the hill not less than twelve or fifteen seeds, to provide 
for the bugs, and finally thin totwo or three plants. The 
cultivation must of course be clean and complete. It 
will probably be of service to pinch the runners when 
they are just beginning to show themselves—when they 
are no longer than the finger; to wait until they are two 
or three feet long is towaste labor. To produce the best 
results, thin out the number of fruits on the vine.” 





Pumpkin Spinach.—Shirley Hibbard, in 
his (English) Gardener’s Magazine, suggests a use for the 
pumpkin yine, which will be new to most of our readers. 
It is to use the tender shoots as spinach, or greens. 
He recommends that the growth of the plants be well 
established before the cutting is commenced, and to re- 
move all the young fruit that sets. He says: ‘* Cook 
them in the same manner as turnip greens, and serve 
chopped up with butter, pepper and salt. The brilliant 
green color, delicate aroma, and grateful flavor of the 
pumpkin-tops, when properly cooked, will commend 
them to the nicest epicure.” 

Watermelons.—J.N.G.,” Burlington Co., 
N.J., writes: ‘It takes no small amount of work to raise 
good watermelons, and to have a crop, at the same time, 
that will pay. First, the ground should be well plowed, 
and hills made abont eight feet apart each way, one foot 
square, and about ten inches deep. Each hill should be 
filled with well-composted manure, and trodden solid be- 
fore finishing. Plant from eight to ten seeds to each 
hill, and cover lightly with a hoe. When the fourth leaf 
has fermed, thin out to one or two to each hill; one is 
better than half a dozen, but it is best to leave more, 
until they get well started, as one may get destroyed. 
When the vines commence to run, the hills should be 
well trodden down again around the vine. The plants 
will require frequent ** farming” or cultivating until the 
fruit commences to set, when they should not be moved. 
With plenty of manure, and some guano or bone-dust, a 
light,sandy soil, (which is the best) and good cultivation, 
there will be a large crop. I have seen the ground near- 
ly covered with melons, some weighing from 30 to 40 Ibs.”’ 

The Wax Bean.— Where did it origin- 
ate?” asks “J. B. H.,’’ Petersham, Mass. This variety 
is known as Indian Chief Wax, German Wax, and has 
been for a long time in cultivation in France, under the 
name of Bean of Algiers, a name which would indicate 
its origin, but we cannot just now put our hand on any 
authority to show that it did origin4lly come from 
Algiers. Geographical names are not always correctly 
applied to plants, as witness the ‘* English Walnut.” 





Wiid Parsnip.—G.S&.,” Iona, Ontario. 
The wild and cultivated parsnip are one and the same 
species. The cultivated will become a weed, and the 
wild, by a treatment similar to that described for the 
wild radish on p. 139, last month, may, in a few 
years, be brought back to the cultivated form. 

Weoman’s Grape Treilis.—T. G. Yeo- 
man, @ well-known fruit grower of Walworth, N. Y., has 








invented a very simple contrivance for slackening and 
tightening the wires of a trellis. By the movement of a 
lever the wires of a vineyard can be made slack on the 
approach of winter, in a very short time, and in spring, 
when it is necessary to stretch the wires, it can be done 
with equal rapidity. 





Learning Farming from Books.— 
“J. J.,” Baltimore, says: ‘*I am a city tradesman and 
know nothing of the farming business. I want a book 
that will teach me to farm profitably.”°—The artof agri- 
culture is not learned from books alone. Perhaps the 
best thing you can do is to hire out to a good farmer fora 
year, and learn the handling of farm tools and crops. In 
that way you will acquire something of the art, and, what 
is more important, learn whether you like it or not. No 
one book contains what you wish to know upon the sub- 
ject. A reprint of Allen’s American Farm Book, greatly 
enlarged by Lewis F. Allen, now ready, is more nearly 
what you want than anything else we know of. Price $2.50. 





Garlie.—“ Greenhorn,’ Honeoye Falls, N. 
Y. Garlic will grow with you. Get the bulbs, and break 
them up, so as to separate the small bulbs or ‘ cloves,” 
which are to be set in rows, six inches apart. They are 
sold by the New York seedsmen. 





White Blackberries.—“ J. M. McA.,” 
Summerville, Mich. There is no good white variety in 
general cultivation, and if yours is as described, it is in- 
teresting. In going South, some of your stock should 
be left North; it may not be suited to a warm climate. 

Apricots.—“ Greenhorn.”” The plum makes 
the best stock for the apricot, but it is of no use to try 
apricots without first determining to fight the curculio. 





Mixing Potatoes.—‘ Several inquirers.”’ 
It does no good toargue the case. It is claimed that 
the mixing of the pollen of two varieties will affect the 
character of the tubers. We shall be glad tovreceive any 
evidence upon this point. 





Bierds-grass, Timothy, Red-top.— 
“TT. L.S.,° Lewisburgh, W. Va. These common names 
are transposed in some localitics, Herds-grass of Penn- 
sylvania is Red-top. Herds-grass of New England and 
New York, etc., is Timothy. In view of this the name 
Herds-grass might as well be dropped. 





Compost Heaps.—lIt is often reeommend- 
ed that when manure is thrown into heaps in the field, it 
should be covered with a layer of earth to prevent the 
escape of the ammonia. The experiments of Dr. 
Voelcker, at the Royal Agricultural College at Cirences- 
ter, in England, have established the fact that the evapora- 
tion of ammonia from large heaps of manure goes on 
but slightly: for the reason that, during the decomposi- 
tion of the manure, certain organic acids are formed at 
the same time the ammonia is evolved, and then imme- 
diately unite with the ammonia, forming non-volatile 
compounds. ‘There is an active escape of ammonia 
from the interior of large heaps, where the heat is too 
great for the chemical changes above referred to; but, as 
itapproaches the exterior parts of the heap, where the 
heat is very much less, the ammonia is completely taken 
up by the organic acids and retained. There will be 
but a trifling escape of ammonia while there is sufficient 
moisture to retain it, for water absorbs and retains many 
hundred times its bulk of ammonia gas at ordinary tem- 
peratures. These non-volatile compounds, from being 
highly soluble in water, are liable to be washed away by 
every rain storm, giving the well-known brown color to 
the drainings of manure heaps. 

Fish Guano.—We advise all farmers, dur- 
ing the coming season, to purchase fish guano with ex- 
treme caution. The Menhaden or Moss-bunker seems to 
have deserted our shores during the past autumn, and 
most of the fish-oil works have remained idle. If the 
market is this year as largely supplied as it has formerly 
been with fish guano, the assumption will be natural that 
there is a good deal besides fish refuse in it. 








Garget, or Caked Bag.—In very many 
cases, if this troublesome disease is taken in hand at its 
very outset, it may be entirely reduced by thorough and 
frequent sponging with cold water, and a subsequent 
gentle friction with the hand, previously dipped in cold 
water. This is much more simple, and less likely to 
produce injurious results, than the use of the various 


| ointments recommended for the purpose. 


Farm Roads.—There are two conditions 
which are essential to all good roads. -One is a dry 
foundation, and the other a hard surface; A well-drained 
road-hed and a covering of stone and gravel make a 
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perfect passage-way for the heaviest of vehicles Such 
roads, however, are too expensive to be universally 


adopted by the farmer; and he gencrally contents him. 
self with laying stone or gravel, or both, over the Wetter 
portions of his roads. It would be far better, if only one 
of the two conditions above named can be attained to 
secure the dry foundation rather than the hard surface : 
and half the cost of stoning or graveling expended jn 
the construction of a good underdrain, four feet Delow 
the surface of the road, either under the middle or at one 
or both sides, would accomplish better results: ang 
during all but a small portion of the year, the road would 
be very satisfactory, and its condition yearly improve 





Manure for Corm and Potatoes,— 
“J. L. C.” asks, ‘Is guano for corn and potatoes prefera- 
ble to a mixture of lime, ashes, and plaster ?’—For pota- 
toes, yes; forcorn, no. It is probable that the ashes ang 
plaster would be a valuable addition to the guano for po- 
tatoes. But the ashes should not be mixed with the 
guano, as they set free more or less of the ready formed 
ammonia, especially if the ashes are moist. 

Deep Sowing.—‘H. &.,” Waverly, Pa, 
writes: ‘*One of my neighbors says that peas and rad- 
ishes do best planted 8 or 10 inches deep.”’—Some grow- 
ers think that peas do better if planted 4 or 5 inches 
deep. Ifradishsced were buried 8 or 10 inches, we doubt 
if it would ever see daylight, but we never tried it. 





Sowing Half the Farm to Barley, 
—*E.S. B.,” of Pittsburgh, Pa., writes: ‘In the Janu- 
ary number of the American Agriculturist, you hinted 
that barley would be a profitable crop if well cultivated, 
I have a farm of twenty acres. Do you think it would 
pay me to put in a crop of barley, say ten acres? My 
land is in splendid condition, asI plowed in a crop of 
clover last season.”’—If we are to understand that a crop 
of clover was plowed in last summer, and the land hag 
had no crop on it since, but has been fallowed, there can 
be little doubt that, if the other conditions are favorable, 
a very heavy crop of barley will be obtained. But if the 
land was planted to corn last season, and well cultivated, 
it would also be in good condition to sow barley, though 
of course the growth will not be so large. Asa rule, 
however, it is a mistake to sow half a farm to any one 
crop—especially of a crop of which, as we judge, you 
have had little experience. If the land has been thor- 
oughly fallowed since the clover was plowed in, it will be 
in splendid condition for almost any crop. Potatoes, 
carrots, parsnips, onions, beets, mangel wurzel, and crops 
of this kind, would do well. If you are conveniently situ- 
ated for marketing, and can command thé necessary la- 
bor, they would pay better than barley. For root crops, 
on such a soil, two or three hundred pounds of a good 
superphosphate per acre would prove valuable. 

Best Machine for Sowing Guano, 
ete.—“ J. L. C.” cannot answer this question. 
There are several machines used for the purpose. But 
the one we happen to have, although it sows plaster very 
well, is apt to clog with superphosphate and other arti- 
ficial manures. And as even distribution is desirable, 
we still continue to sow by hand. The cost of sowing is 
so small compared with the cost of the guano, that we 
do not feel it so much as in the case of plaster. 


Ve 


Burning Lime on the Farm,.—D. 
B.,’’ German Settlement, West Virginia, asks for a plan of 
burning limestone, for manure on the farm, with wood. 
Some years ago he made the attempt, but failed. When 
wood or coal is abundant and cheap, lime may be burned 
without a kiln; but when wood is worth two, three, or 
four dollars a cord, it is cheaper to build a kiln and burn 
in the ordinary way. Whena farmer has limestone on 
the farm, and he intends using a considerable quantity 
of lime for manure, it will pay him to erect a kiln for his 
own use, rather than draw the lime from a distance. But 
as a general rule, it is better to leave such work to those 
who make a business of it. 

Selling Straw to the Paper Mills. 
--*$.D.S.,” Hagerstown, Md. The policy or impolicy of 
doing this depends on circumstances. Straw is worth about 
$3.00 aton for manure. If you can get from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per ton, on the farm,as we can in the neighbor- 
hood of the writer, it will of course pay much better to 
sell it than to rot it down for manure. Instead of selling 
all the straw, the better plan would be to sell half of it, 
and buy oil-cake with the money, and feed it out to stock 

\with the remaining half, on the farm. And if you make 
anything on the stock, buy guano with the money! In 
this way, you can sell straw with great advantage to the 
farm, and ultimately to yourself. 





Poisoned Rats will poison hogs eating them, 
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A New Winter Pear.—Duchesse de Bor- 
J. S. Houghton, a well-known pear grower of 
Philadelphia, informs us that he has fruited this variety 
for several years, and considers it to possess every good 
quality. The pear is of French origin, but scenes per- 
fectly adapted to our climate. Mr. H. says: ‘I know of 
no winter pear which can compare with it for size, beau- 
ty, keeping qualities, and general excellence, and no tree 
mre hardy, thrifty, robust, and fruitful.” Itkeeps until 
March and April. Mr. H. has no trees for sale, but says 
that it is being propagated in the nurseries. 





deaux. 


uinces.—‘'G. W. G.”’ These require a deep 
and rich soil. They will do well on a sandy soil that is 
properly manured. Muck or woods’ earth will be useful. 





The Buchanan Pear is a chance seed- 
ling found by Mr. Isaac Buchanan near Astoria. Itis of 
good size, St. Germain shape, and of positively good 
qualities. We tested it in February, and though the spec- 
{men had become shriveled from being kept ina warm 
room, it was very sweet, juicy, and vinous, With proper 
care it would no doubt keep very late. 





Crop for an Orchard,.—“Subscriber,” 
Alexandria, Va. If your trees are 15 years old and the 
tops nearly meet, why putin any crop atall? No profit- 
able crop can be raised in the shade, and trees of this size 
need all the soil. You cannot eat your cake and have it 
too, anda given area of land can not do double duty. 





Apple Blossoms in January.—Doct. 
Wm. H. Trowbridge, Stamford, Ct., sends us some apple 
blossoms... His son cut from an apple tree a stake to sup- 
port a climber, and the flowers expanded in a warm 
room. This serves as a hint for experiments with flow- 
ering shrubs. 


Peach Orchard.—W. H. Finley. If you 
can raise peaches in your locality (which is not given) at 
all, land that is in good condition for farm crops will do 
for peaches. 

Trouble with Cherry Wrees.—Cor- 
responding Secretary of Farina, IIl., Agricultural Society. 
Please forward a specimen. From the description, it 
looks like the begianing of the Black-knot. 





Small Fruits.—‘“E. B. H.,’’? Milford, O. 
Barn-yard manure, well decomposed, is as good or better 
than any other application. Ashes are valuable, as is 
bone-dust. 
900 Ibs. tothe acre isenough. Canes of blackberries that 
have once fruited are to be cut away. Your fruit for 
next year will be borne on the wood that grows this year. 
Cut quite down to the ground when they have done bear- 
ing. A shelter of pines or other trees would bea great 
advantage. You would have fewer plants winter-killed, 
and the crops would be earlier and surer. 





The Stark Apple Agaimn.—On page 99, 
last March, we gave Dr. Warder's description and outline 
of the Stark, and in a Basket item, recorded the opinion 
of the Fruit Committee of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, that the apple is an oid variety, the Pennock. 
Neither of these articles exactly suits some of our Western 
friends. A. H. Gaston, Henry Co., Illinois, writes that 
the statement that it ‘* bears heavily on alternate years,” 
(which is Dr. Warder’s), is a mistake, as it is a certain 
and annual bearer. Mr. D. B. Page, of the same county, 
says, that the Stark and Pennock are as unlike as a 
“pumpkin and musk-melon,” and thinks some one must 
have played a joke upon the Committee, by sending them 
the Pennock for the Stark. Mr. Gaston sent the speci- 
mens. Mr. H. McMasters, Lconardsburgh, O., also writes 
us an article defending the identity of the Stark, whichis 
too long for us to insert. We can assure our correspond- 
ents that we have no desire todoother than justice to 
the Stark or any other apple. Such experienced pomolo- 
gists as Downing, Barry, Elliott, and others, may be in 
error; still we think their deliberately considered opinion 
worth recording. We here give the opposing opinions 
more space than we did the statement which called them 
forth, and we would suggest asa final settlement of the 
matter that the parties interested in the Stark present 
their arguments to the Fruit Committee of the American 
Pomological Society, who, if shown that they erred in 
their decision, will be very ready to acknowledge it. 





Troublesome Bugs.—‘C. C. P.,” Salina, 
Kansas, If you will send some specimens in a box we 
Will try and find out what your annoying insect is. 
Smashed specimens are not to be identified. 





Glazing Flower Pots.—‘J. F. B.” 
asks for a “ Solution for glazing flower pots.” Earthen- 
ware is glazed in the furnace at‘ the time of baking, and 


Guano should be used with caution; about 4 





we know of noready means of doing it otherwise. Why 
glaze flower potsat all? All florists reject them as worth- 
less. The porosity of the pot is essential to the well- 
being of most plants. A sickly plant in an old or over- 
baked pot, which has its pores filled up, will often recover 
if put into a new and porous one. 





In Season and Yet Out of Season.— 
Several correspondents have sent us late in the winter, 
suggestions and devices suited to that season only. By 
the time we could present them to our readers they would 
be untimely. A number of them are good enough to salt 
down for next winter. 

Tomato Experience.—Mr. J. A. Potter, 
Lowell, Mass., reports his experience with tomatoes as 
follows: ‘I planted on the 17th of March, seven different 
kinds of tomatoes, viz.: Large Smooth Red, Orangefield, 
Keyes’ Early,Tilden, Cedar Hill, Sims’ Early Cluster, and 
Maupay’s Superior. Some of each kind were set May 
23d., in a sloping piece of ground facing to the south, 
where the road-dust and sand had washed on about one 
foot thick some five yearsago. They all did well last sea- 
son. The Large Smooth Red I consider one of the most 
profitable of any in this vicinity, it being large, smooth, 
solid, and of good flavor, and about as early as any in the 
market; first ripe July 27?th....Orangefield. First ripe 
July 25th ; the plant dwarf and very stout; very prolific; 
fruit of good flavor and fair size, but rather too rough for 
market.... Keyes’ Early. First ripe July 28th; a great 
bearer; fruit of good flavor; rather toosmall for market ; 
rather backward about ripening up to the stem....Til- 
den. First ripe August 4th; large, smooth, fine-flavored, 
not very prolific, cracks badly before ripening up tothe 
stem....Cedar Hill. Ripens with the Tilden ; toorough and 
irregular for this market....Sims’ Early Cluster. A rapid 
grower ; great bearer and fruit of good flavor; too small 
for market; ripens with Cedar Hill and Tilden....Man- 
pay’s Superior ripens with me the same time as the Til- 
den; a strong, healthy vine, and an enormous bearer; 
solid, splendid flavor ; good for this market; one of the 
best....The Large Red Smooth and Maupay’s Superior 
are the best I have ever seen. I would not be willing to 
change them for any others I ever saw. 





Hedges in Kansas.—FE. Snyder, High- 
land, Kansas, writes: ‘*This is decidedly a country for 
Hedges. In fact it is the best and cheapest method of 
fencing here, and a few years will see nearly all the 
old farms enclosed with hedge. The season must be 
favorable for a hedge of any kind to do well on freshly 
plowed sod, (prairie) in this section, and one of the im- 
portant points of raising a hedge is to have a good 
growth and good ‘stand’ the first season of pianting. It is 
not advisable to plant on ground that ts not in good con- 
dition for the growth of plants. The article on page 99 
(March)is calculated to mislead the inexperienced. I have 
no doubt but the person who wrote it did just as he said, 
and was successful, but according to my experience he 
would fail nine times out of ten here. Ihave tried every 
way the books and papers tell about, adding my own 
ways, and have planted early and late, fall and spring, 
and can positively say that early spring planting, done 
right, with good plants is preferable to any other time. 
As a general thing a hedge planted here in June would 
not make more than one-half the growth it would if 
planted in April. Millions of hedge plants are annually 
lost by following the plan recommended by “G. N. 
M.,” although I have known a few to succeed tolerably 
well in following it under very favorable circumstances. 





Drains and Trees.—‘ J. J. 8.’ If your 
drains are four feet deep, as they should be, plant the 
trees as near as you please. The usual way in draining 
orchards is tolay the drains between the rows. 





Flowers.—The new ones tested last year are 
described in the Horticultural Annual, by Peter Hen- 
derson. Beautiful illustrations are given. 





Onions, Tobacco, Fiax, Mops.— 
Our pamphlets upon these special cultures continue to be 
the standard works. They are each made up of essays 
from a number of practical cultivators living in different 
parts of the country, and one supplies what another 
omits. Sent by mail at a very low price. Onion Cul- 
ture, 20c. ; Tobacco, 25c.; Hops, 40c.; Flax, 50c., by mail. 

Lining for a Fountain Basin.— 
‘“* A 10-years’ Subscriber”? has cemented his basin with 
water lime and it is plastered npon the clay cracked by 
the frost. We are not informed of the size of the basin. 
Amargin of stone laid in cement would stand. The 
trouble is probably in the freezing of the clay margin. 

Manuring Grapes.—F. W.” Weshould 
not use manure at all, unless the land is very poor. 





Manure should never be put in contact with the roots of 
a vine or tree at planting, but be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. 





Windsor Beans.—J. C. Le Touzel, Ber- 
muda, writes: “I have now growing in my garden a 
nice bed of Broad Windsor Beans, that look as promis- 
ing as any I ever saw, but will bear no fruit. The vines 
have been flowering for at least two months, without the 
sign of a pod; new flowers replace the old ones on the 
stalk, and wither off just at the time one would suppose 
the vines would bear. My neighbors are not better off 
than myself; their vines blossom, but yield nothing, al- 
though planted at about the same time.”—We doubt if 
Windsor Beans can be raised in your climate. Even the 
heat of our summers is too much for them. They can 
be had in perfection only in cool, moist climates. Try 
them in your coolest month, and top them when they 
commence to flower. 





Sd 
The Schoolmaster Wery Much 
6° A broad.%?—At one of the State Fairs last autumn, 
we saw a collection of Dahlias, on which was the follow- 
ing notice: ‘‘Any person wishing to buy any of these 
dellies can select any coller.” 


A Low Hedge.—J. G. Caulkins, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. We have never seen any attempt to keep the 
Honey Locust as low as 18 inches. The stems would 
probably get very “stubby” after a while. The nurseries 
have now several dwarf forms of Arbor Vite which would 
answer the purpose, as would the Holly-leaved Barberry, 
the Mahonia of the nurseries. 





Bugs and Vines.—F. C. Blanchard. The 
plan of placing a frame with a pane of glass over the hill 
is a very old one and has often been mentioned in these 
columns. It is, however, very effective. 





Trimming Trees. — A practical Fruit 
grower writes: ‘Ina late No. of the Agriculturist, it was 
suggested that in trimming, large limbs must be support- 
ed or have a piece first taken out from below the branch, 
to prevent the falling limb from splitting off a portion of 
the wood or bark, which should be preserved unharmed. 
My method has been, first to saw the branch off, a foot or 
fifteen inches above the point of final trimming; thus 
making it easy to hold the stump with one hand while 
safely sawing it off with the other. Unless a person is 
well skilled and careful, and the saw keen and fine, it 
may be well first to cut through the bark below, while 
using this method. With care and a good saw, it is not 
necessary. Sometimes, where the angle of a branch is 
very small above, it is best to saw wholly throngh from 
below. My mode is convenient for this."’ 





Lavender.—Anna, (who res 7 give her 
address). Lavender is a low, shrubby plant with pale 
green, narrow leaves. Sweet Basil isin some localitics 
called Lavender. That is an annual with green broad 
leaves, and is probably the plant you have grown 

Gardening for Profit.—No person who 
grows vegetables for market, whether on the large scale 
or in a smaller way, should be without this valuable work. 
Though written bya market gardener, it is full of interest 
to the private gardener, and no one who has a garden can 
fail to find it ofuse. Price by mail, $1.50. 

Concentrated Manure.—W. Vintner. 
Peruvian Guano is used with great success in vegetable 
gardens. If stable manure has already been plowed in, 
300 lbs. to the acre is sufficient. If no other manure is 
used, 1,000 lbs. to the acre is applied. In either case it is 
sown broadcast after plowing and harrowedin. Most 
other concentrated fertilizers vary so that it is difficult 
to tell much about them ; a good superphosphate may be 
used in the above quantity, and probably equal quantities 
of that and guano, for general use, would be better than 
either alone. For plants setin hills it is better to in- 
corporate the fertilizers with the soil of the hill before 
planting than to sow broadcast. 





Tuberous Chervil.—C. D. Smith has 
tried the seeds spring and fall, and failed to raise any 
plants. We tried them once in autumn only, with the 
same result. The French, who grow it more or less ex- 
tensively, say, that if sown too late the seed will not 
germinate until the second year. The probable trouble 
is that the seed is too old. 

Chinese Yam.—'S. W. C.,” Deer Isle, Me. 
The Chinese Yam will probably mature with you. It is 
not raised from seed, but from pieces of the roots, and 
little bulblets found upon the stem, It is not worth 
growing, as the labor of digging is too great. Thoge who 
are fond of it grow a few plants as a garden vegetable. 
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Coal Ashes.—The chief use that has hither- 
to been made of coal ashes is in the construction of foot 
walks and road-ways, for which they are excellent,—even 
better than gravel; but whefever the earth closet is 
used, it is an excellent plan to employ the finer sifting of 
coal ashes in combination with sifted earth—say 14 
ashes to % earth—as the material for disinfecting. 





Taming Bulls.—As ordinarily kept on 
farms, bulls are quite liable to become so cross and 
vicious, that it is not safe to keep them after they attain 
the age of four or five years. But if twoare kept instead 
of one, and they are broken to the yoke, and worked as 
regularly as oxen are, they will do as much work, do it 
rather more briskly, remain docile longer than when not 
used, and seem to be made in all respects more useful. 





Hanging 2 Grindstone.—“G.,”’ Law- 
rence, Kansas, asks how torig a grindstone to run by 
the foot. This needsa double pair of friction rollers 
and an axle, square at one end to receive a hand crank,and 
with a short crank at the other to be connected with 
the pedal by a rod with a hook to go upon the crank. 
These ** grindstone fixtures’ may be bought at any agri- 
cultural establishment in the larger cities. They are 
hampered by no patents, and cost no more than a com- 
mon blacksmith would make them for, and are better 
made. A grindstone cannot be driven by the foot if it 
has not friction wheels, and it is pretty hard work 
then if one grinds any thing heavier than a carving knife. 

How to Make a Ewe Own her 
Lamb.—“ W. A. T.”’ has tried several plans, but with- 
out succes3. _ If the lamb dies soon after birth, we have 
generally succeeded in getting the ewe to take another 
lamb. The main point is to separate the ewe from the 
rest of the flock, and put herin asmall pen. Hold her 
while the lamb suckles, and milk a little of the milk on 
the lamb. Do this four or five times a day, not neglect- 
ing it the last thing at night, and the first in the morning; 
and in nine cases out of ten the ewe will take to the 
lamb in two or three days, and frequently much sooner. 
Another of our Editors says: Cut off a portion of the 
skin of the dead lamb and put it over the neck and 
shoulders of the living one, wool side out, and the dam 
of the deceased lamb will always adopt it immediately. 
The skin may be removed after half a day or so. The 
best way is to have no dead lambs. 

Cure for Hog Cholera.—' J. T. D.,” 
Rising Sun. We know of no rewards that have been 
publicly offered for a cure. There is one, however, 
which will surely be given to any one who makes known 
a certain cure or remedy, or even a tolerably efficient 
cure or preventive, and that is the reward of the con- 
sciousness of having done the country a great good. No 
man has a moral right to keep such a secret to himself 
for the hope of reward. After submitting it to sound 
veterinarians and physicians, if they approve, it 
should be published with great minuteness and particu- 
larity. The trials made and results obtained all over the 
country would settle the truth of the claim. Then there 
is not a State, which has offered a reward, which would 
not gladly pay it if proof of discovery be presented. 





Holding on for Migh Prices.—A 
correspondent writes: ‘* Your counsel against holding out 
for higher prices has been well exemplified in our neigh- 
borhood. Some raisers of sage herb refused 40c., wait- 
ing to get 50c., and now can’t get 2% cents per pound, 





What Ails the Hiens ?—Hen diseases 
have been very little studied. One subscriber writes: 
“Within three years I have losta dozenhens. They begin 
to droop, and get black about the head; dung, looze and 
yellow ; have but partial command over their movements, 
stagger and waddle about, and in from one to three 
weeks they die. They have been generally my best two 
or three-year-old Brahmas.”’ Another says: ‘‘My hen 
acts dumpish, and will not eat. I found the nest covered 
with blood, and that she had been bleeding from the 
mouth.’ [Has she not been hurt?—Ep.] Yet another: 
** My hens have a very singular disease. The eye swells 
and closes ; pus forms of an offensive character, and the 
skin surrounding the eye is distended with a substance 
of a yellowish white color, resembling cheese-curd in 
consistence. The fowls generally dic, though this be 
cleaned out thoroughly and often. They are ravenously 
hungry, yet grow weaker all the time.”—Our own ex- 
perience suggests no certain treatment, and we would be 
glad to have successful practice described. 





Carts versus Wagoms.—It seems strange 
that so few carts should be used by farmers in this 
country. They are much more conveniently geared up, 
more easily worked in cramped places, are unloaded 
wiih less trouble, and are, in all respects, for the jobbing 











work of the farm, more economical and convenient than 
wagons. Provided with a good set of top-boards and a 
hay rack, they ought to become in this country, as they 
have in England, the principal vehicle for use upon the 
farm, although wagons are better for journeys on the road. 





Nutritive Value of Different Crops. 
—A subscriber of the American Agriculturist in Ulster 
Co., N. Y., writes: ‘*I would like to know ist, 
the fattening properties contained in carrots, ruta- 
bagas, mangel wurzels, turnips, oats, and corn; 
2d, How many pounds of each are equal to one hundred 
pounds of hay?”—We would like to know, too; but 
the question is surrounded with so many difficultics 
that no one has yet been able to give an entirely satisfac- 
tory and definite answer. The tables given by Professor 
Johnson in the appendix to ‘* How Crops Grow,” show: 
ing the ‘‘ Proximate Composition of Agricultural Plants 
and Produce,”’ furnish the latest and most reliable data 
to be obtained. But avolume is required to explain 


them, and this Professor Johnson will give us in duc | 


time. We may, however, assert that, of the roots 
named, carrots are the most nutritious; mangel wurzel 
next, and nearly equal to the carrot; ruta-bagas next, 
worth, perhaps, twenty per cent less than mangel wur- 
zel; and turnips, worth one-third less than ruta-bagas. 
We cannot say how many pounds of carrots are equal to 
a bushel of oats or a hundred pounds of hay, any more 
than we can say how much bread is equal to a pound of 
beef, or a gallon of oysters. Those who pretend to give 
a definite answer on this subject are little better than 
quacks. We must take into consideration the question of 
digestion, of the importance of concentrated nutriment, 
and of the adaptability of the food to the kind of stock. 
The mere fact that one food contains more nutriment 
than another proves very little in regard to its value. If 
we could get the nutriment of one hundred pounds of 
hay concentrated into fifty pounds of hay, the fifty pounds 
would be worth much more than the one hundred pounds. 
Grain and the better class of roots are, consequently, frgm 
the fact that they contain a less quantity of crude, indigest- 
ible material, of much more value than the mere amount 
of nutriment that they contain would indicate. And 
hence it is that we so frequently insist on the importance 
of producing rich grass and hay. A farmer should never 
raise turnips when he can raise a good crop of ruta-bagas, 
or ruta-bagas when he can raise a good crop of mangel 
wurzel or beets. The advantage of the turnip lies in 


manure; and when fed out early in winter, it affords 
food at a comparatively cheap rate. But to compare a 
crop of common white turnips with a good crop of man- 
gel wurzel is like comparing a crop of buckwheat with 
one of Indian corn. Both are good in their place. 

Cotton Seed Meal, and Cotton 
Seed.—Chemical analysis shows that cotton seed meal 
is one of the richest foods now available for farm stock, 
while its price is relatively lower than that of any other. 
After considerable experience in its use with milch cows 
and other animals, we are prepared to say that its effect 
in feeding seems fully to sustain the indications of the 
analysis. It is not well to feed it very largely; and there 
are authenticated instances of its having speedily pro- 
duced death when given to young calves and young 
lambs, althongh sucking colts, eating it from the lambs’ 
troughs in.the fields, have not been injured. It is almost 
always necessary to teach cattle to eat it, by at first mix- 
ing a small quantity of it with other meal. Its effect on 
the value of manure is very great, probably even better 
than that of linseed meal orrape cake. A neighbor of 
ours used it last spring asa manure in the hill for corn 
with excellent results. He considered the application 
profitable, and proposes to repeat it during the coming 
season. An Arkansas planter recently informed us that 
he regarded a bushel of hulled cotton seed as equal in 
value totwo bushels of corn in fattening hogs. The 
hulled seed, from which the oil has not been expressed, 
must be fed even more cautionsly than the meal, which 
is deprived of the greater share of its oil. 

Khe Ayrshires as Milkers.—Howard 
S. Collifs, of Collinsville, Conn., furnishes the Practical 
Farmer an interesting account of how he came to select 
the Ayrshires as milkers. In 1856, he commenced farm- 
ing on a poor, neglected hill-side farm, of one hundred 
and fifty acres, that, at the time, supported only six head 
of stock. He began by keeping a dozen head, soiling 
them in summer, and steaming food for them in winter, 
and every year taking up some poor land to be thorough- 
ly cleared, manured, and seeded down again. We have 
visited his farm, and though beautifully situated, we have 
rarely seen a more unpromising field for testing the 
merits of high farming. There are few men who have 
studied agriculture more thoroughly than Mr, Collins, or 
who have carried to the task of renovating, we might 
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perseverance, and science ; and he deserves his succes 
Ss, 


Qn this farm he now keeps fifty head of cattle and th 
horses. He has tried the ‘ Natives,” grade Dey zg 
grade Short-horns, grade Ayrshires, and has final] - 
cided that, for his purpose, (selling milk the year a a 
properly selected thoroughbred Ayrshires are the tne : 
profitable cows for him to keep. We know Mr. Colling 
to be a very careful and systematic man, keeping an dae 
account of the produce of every cowon the farm and m4 
statement is entitled to great weight. j 





The season is fully three weeks later than last year, 

We do not publish poetry ; observe, and gave postage, 

An India-rubber sponge has been invented in England, 

The N. Y. Evening Mail estimates that 3,000 quarts of 
pea-nuts are retailed in New York daily, 

“The times is the money,” 1s the way one of onr French 
exchanges renders our proverb “ time is money,” 

William R. Prince, formerly known as a hurseryman, 
died at Flushing, N. Y., March 28th, aged %3 years, 

Ashes are beneficial to fruit trees. “J. §. K.” should 
not heap them around the trunk, but scatter them, 

A peck of clover seed per acre, especially on spring 
crops, is none too much. = 

Answer to several.—We have had many assertions 
that wheat would turn to chess, but no proof, 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has 168 students 
—1 ladies, and 97 gentlemen. : 

A Georgian has patented a bottomless flower pot for 
starting cotton in hot-beds. 

The Southern Horticulturist ts published by H. 4 
Swasey, M. D., at Yazoo City, Miss., at $2 per annum, 

The third Annual Fair of the State of Louisiana takes 
place at New Orleans on April 6th. 

‘“* Ex-Squire” is right when he says his record of the 
time of planting and of the coming up of seeds is inter. 
esting to look over. It is useful, too. 

Notes on fruit prospects are interesting, “D, P., dr,” 
would add much to the value of his by stating in what 
part of the country they are taken. 

If, as @ correspondent suggests, a plum-tree that was 
plugged with sulphur was free from curculio, we do not 
believe that the immunity was due to the sulphur, 

Farm laborers in Ireland are becoming scarce, A Tip- 


the fact that we can sow it later, and it requires less perary paper says ‘“*the hands in the market look for 9, 


6d. to 8s. per diem,” or nearly one dollar in currency, 

France sends over ten million dollars’ worth of butter 
per annum to England and about five million dollars’ 
worth of eggs. 

Now comes Nebraska, with a journal, the Agricultur- 
tural Intelligencer, edited by S. W. Brooke, and pub- 
lished monthly at Rulo, for $1.25 a year. 

Forney’s Weekly Press, (Philadelphia, Penn.,) has a 
Farmer's Department. To say that it is conducted by 
Thomas Meehan is assurance that it is well managed. 

Orono Potato is to be the name of the potatoes hereto- 
fore known as Foot, Reed, Carter, and Orono. So voted 
the Maine Agricultural Society. 

“Shady Cottage’? is a very pretty name, and 60 is 
** Lilac Dell ;’ but it would help correspondence won- 
derfully if people who date their letters in this way would 
say what their Post-oflice address is. 

Pigs are so scarce in some sections that a common 
breeding sow sells for $75 to $100, and last fall pigs at 
prices equal to 20 cents per lb., live weight. Better eat 
more mutton than buy pork at these rates. 

Grain is low and butter is high; a cow is a machine for 
converting the one into the other. But a flour-mill will 
be win to little advantage if there is no wheat 1n the hop- 
per. Draw your own conclusion. 

The Central Chamber of Agriculture in England repre- 
sents the opinions of 15,000 Agriculturists by means of 
90 deputed members, and it has great political power in 
all matters affecting the interests of farmers, 

he Department of Agriculture sends out for trial white 
English “ Excelsior Oats” that weigh 51 Ibs. per bushel. 
Beautiful oats, but a little mixed with barley, that it 
would be well to pick out before sowing. 

The Massachnsetts Horticultural Socicty awarded in 
1868, for premiums and gratuities, $1,685. This will do 
very well for a provincial town, but the New York Hor 
ticultnral Society gave $0,000,000. 

The Fireman’s Journal is the latest specialty in the 
way of jourralism. Full of interest to those who have 
any property to burn, as well as to those who keep prop- 
erty from burning. New York: semi-monthly. $1.50. 

The gentleman who puts questions to us through the 
Farmers’ Club is informed that’s not the way for us to 
receive communications, The Weekly Tribune sphers 
doubtless hard up for something to fill 1ts “agricultural 


almost say creating, a farm, greater skill, system, energy, | columns, and printed his letter. Thank you, Mr. TMD. 
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Pine St “awWe—The old leaves or needles 
of the pine fall every summer as soonas the new growth 
is made. This material throughout the Southern country 
js known as pine straw, and more or less use Is made of 
dding and manure. Mr. Frank Heiderhoft, of Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., sends us an analysis, the name of the 
analyst not being given. This represents the whole 
amount of ash as 2% per cent; and as it contains 44 per 
cent of alumina, we conclude the straw contained more 
or less soil gathered with it. The ash contains, according 
to this analysis, about 5% per cent of potash, a little soda, 
13 per cent of lime, and more than one per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. This indicates but a slight value, so far as 
ash ingredients are concerned, the most valuable ingre- 
dient, potash, amounting to less than 3 pounds to the 
ton. However, the amount of nitrogen, which is not 
stated,may be. and probably is, considerable, Mr. H. rec- 
ommends composting pine straw with muck, marsh mud, 
or calcareous marls...Mr. Wm. R. Hammond, of Tyrrell 
Co., N. C., writes that he draws the straw from the woods 
every two or three weeks, uses it as bedding for stock, 
and then throws it into the hog-pen. Then he scatters 
* ditch-bank ” muck over it, and when the ditch-bank is 
nsed up, has the men mixitin the hog-pen. In January 
jt is gotten out, and lies under cover until spring. 


it as be 





Smart Hens in Vermont.—A corres- 
pondent calls our attention to the following clipping 
from a country paper, and asks what we think of it. 
“Mr, Martin Leonard, of Pittsford, Vermont, from eight 
hens raised last year 45 chickens, and sold 710 dozen eggs 
for $162, besides using 110 dozen in his family. Mr. L. says 
his hens are a greater source of profit to him than his 
sheep.” We think we will not try to match the Down 
Fasters telling stories. Let us count: 45 and 8,520 and 
1,320 make 9,885. That is the number of eggs that eight 
hens Jaid in one year, which is more than an average of 
three and one-third apiece for every day, allowing no 
time for hens to sit and take care of their broods! 


Too Fat.—‘S. W. H.,” of Kansas, writes: 
“My neighbors tell me my mares are too fat for their 
colts to do well when foaled. What effect will the con- 
dition of the mare have on the foal?”—The mare ought 
not to be very fat, for excessive fatness is accompanied 
by a discased condition of the system. Still, they ought 
to be in good condition, even moderately fat. In such 
case the mare will probably get on well, have an abund- 
ance of milk, and the foal will be finer, both at foaling 
and afterwards, until it is weaned, if not for life. 


How to Raise a Calf without 
Milk.—‘R. S.,” of Richmond, Ind., writes that he is 
trying to raise a calf without milk, and is feeding it a 
mash of wheat middlings and Indian meal, but is in 
doubt whether this is the best way. We have had no 
experience, but have known of calves being raised with 
very little if any milk. They were given for drink éea, 
made by steeping and boiling good sweet hay, thickened 
with boiled fine Indian meal and wheat flour. Tenden- 
cies to constipation were checked by feeding a thin por- 
tidge of wheat bran and oil-cake, and the scours was 
stopped by boiled milk, thickened with fine wheat flour, 








Norfolk Co., (Yinss.) Agricultural 
Society.—At the recent annual meeting of this Society, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, who had been President 
ever since its organization, (twenty years,) took his leave 
of the office in a most interesting and touching address. 
The Norfolk Society is one of the most influential among 
the many Agricultural Societies in Massachusetts, and 
has always been foremost in promoting agricultural im- 
provement in that State. Hon. John S. Eldridge suc- 
ceeds Col. Wilder, who is made Honorary President, 
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Bee Items.—By M. Quinby. 
—o— 

The Bee Malady.—Since our last report, 
letters have been received from Clay Village and Carlisle, 
Ky., and Circleville and Rising Sun, Ohio, relating to the 
bee malady, but presenting no new feature. In suggest- 
ing probable causes, two or three describe the weather 
a3 far back as last May. ‘Cold, drenching rains, etc.” 
One says they “‘ froze to death ;”’ another that ‘there was 
no pollen ;* another that ‘* there was plenty,’ and that 
“the honey was good ;” another that ‘it was bad.” And 
another, that ‘‘it could not have been poisoned honey, 
and carried from one hive to another in December—it 
was too cold.” His commenced dying at that time, and 
were still dying up to March 15th, One correspondent 
says, ‘‘ Maple and Willow were in bloom in February in 
Indiana.” There must have been many days warm 
enough for bees to rob—especially deserted hives—before 
these blossoms appeared. Hence the fatality to this late 
day may be accounted for on the theory first suggested. 
Isee no hope of saving a single colony, not even of those 
shipped there from other States, until every particle of 





this honcy is beyond their reach. Notwithstanding the 
impossibility of printing all the views and solutions 
offered, I hope those who have observed any thing un- 
usual will report further. 


Etalian and Black Bees.—J. Scholl, 
Lyons Station, Ind., asks: ‘* Will Mr. Quinby please in- 
form your readers, whether he keeps Italian bees only, or 
if he has both ItaJians and black? Do not the Italians 
degenerate ?”—Mr. Quinby keeps both Italian and black 
bees, has several yards, and manages in this way: In 
spring, when summer arrangements are completed, the 
home yard consists of about a dozen good Italian stocks, 
seventy-five native ones, and one hundred queen-rearing 
boxes. Box hives, if any, are transferred to movable 
combs. One or two of the strongest are fed, to induce 
early breeding of drones. A few of the native queens 
are destroyed, six or eight at first, and replaced by Italian 
queens from the full stocks. The Italians, deprived of 
their queen, will construct a score or two of queen cells. 
Remove more of the black queens, the day before these 
hatch out, then cut out all cells but one, and give one to 
each of the black hives, last deprived of its queen. 
These hatching, supply the hive with a pure queen, 
and Italian drones only being out, their purity is insured. 
This must all be done before black drones have made 
their appearance, or even before eggs for them are de- 
posited. Otherwise, the combs with sealed drone brood 
must be lifted out and every larva or chrysalis cut in 
two, or destroyed in some other way. Long before the 
close of the season, all these colonies, as well as the in- 
crease—beside very many in other yards—are changed to 
Italian, and are sold off to reduce the stock to the original 
number by the next season. 


Straight Combs.—John W. Shaw, Mary- 
land, asks: ‘* How can straight, single combs be secured 
in movable comb hives always, or a great majority of 
times? If this can not be done, the new system is noth- 
ing. I have failed with the Harbison and Langstroth 
hive. I would be glad if it could be answered satisfac- 
torily and immediately.*-—After several years’ experi- 
ence, I find that this subject, like most others, demands 
labor and care, if we would accomplish what we wish. 
I have learned that if the under sides of the tops of the 
frames, as a guide, are acute angles, made very smooth, 
and they are placed at the right distances apart, and 
one end of the hive elevated about thirty degrees, the 
other way perfectly plumb, and this done at once, 
on hiving the bees, nine-tenths of the swarms will 
build their combs straight. Should the adjustment of 
frames and raising one end be put off until next morning, 
I can readily comprehend why the simple act of elevating 
would throw the combs across from one to the other. A 
part will follow the guide perfectly until almost across 
the whole length of a long frame, and then cross over to 
the next. The cause seems to be in the greater thick- 
ness of store combs, which they build nearone end. Yet 
any one determined to have straight combs may succeed. 
Open the hive three days after hiving, and see that they 
start straight. There is the most danger when they are 
nearly across. Every second day is as long as it is safe 
to leave them. When any comb is being made crooked, 
get some heavy tin or zinc, or even thin shingle, three or 
four inches wide, and long enough to reach the bottom. 
With a carving knife, or a piece of shingle, this soft, 
new comb may be turned back in a line with the frame, 
Blow in some smoke to drive the bees away, to prevent 
crushing, and put in the tin to hold it until secured by 
the bees. Should a little honey be pressed out in the 
operation, no harm will be done. Repeat it, if they again 
go crooked. Ihave bought a great many bees, and fur- 
nished hives to put them in; often I did not see them until 
October, and when I found any combs crossing badly, I 
would leave them until the next spring, when I would 
take out all in one body, if necessary, and make the 
crooked part straight, and hold them until fastened by 
small strips of wood, as shown in ‘ Bee-keeping Ex- 
plained.” I often break up a box hive, and transfer the 
contents to frames, and hold them in the same way until 
fastened. It is the fault of the operator if the combs are 
not made straight in these cases. Itcan bedone. ‘*M. 
Quinby”? never intended to say that bees diod of 
‘** buckwheat honey.” 
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Corn Cultivation in Iowa, 
—_o— 

We have an interesting statement from Mr. 
John Molony, Jr., Dubuque Co., Iowa, giving his 
experience in trying the American Agricultur- 
ist plan of raising corn. He made one mistake, 
and soon found it out. Clayey or loamy land must 
neither be worked nor even gone upon while 
it is too wet to plow. There is no objection to 
low, flat hills, but they will not hold the corn 











up. It will usually stand better in flat culture 
than if much hilled. Mr. M. writes as follows: 

“My crops for 1868 were pretty good,—I be- 
lieve better than usual. I thank the Agricul- 
turist for it, and go in for Book Farming; but 
my neighbors don’t. In the fall of 1867 I com- 
menced hauling out manure on a field of oat 
stubble forcorn. The field being near the road, 
every one saw the manure, and thought I was 
crazy. My friends came into the field and told 
me that I was manuring twice too thick, aud 
that I would have no corn, but all weeds; but 
I had read somewhere in the paper that corn 
ground could not be too rich, so I let them talk 
away. It being late in the season I could not fin- 


‘ish the hauling out, and the ground was frozenso 


hard that I gave it up, leaving about an acre unfin- 
ished, In thespring I got at it again; every day 
that was not fit to plow I was hauling manure. I 
hauled what stable manure I made during the 
winter, then I got at the hog-pens. Some days 
were wet and the ground was so soft that I could 
hardly drive through the field, but I got the 
acre manured, and I left it so, in heaps, until I 
had the small grain in. I spread the manure in 
lands, and as soon asI had a rod or so spread, 
I plowed it down about ten inches deep, and 
worked in that way until I had it all plowed and 
harrowed, both ways. It was in good. order, ex- 
cept what I manured in the spring, and every 
lump on that was as big as my head ; the reason 
of which was driving over it so many times with 
team and wagon when wet, there being more 
clay in that side of the field. About the 18th 
of May I “listed” it both ways, with a marker, 
four feet each way; on the 19th, I planted it with 
Yellow Dent or Hackberry corn, I went through 
it three times each way, using the cultivator all 
the time, and any weeds that remained after the 
cultivator I pulled out, as I was trying flat cul- 
tivation. The neighbors said it;would be great 
corn if I would plow to it with the one-horse 
plow; they said if I did not the wind would blow 
it down. I told them I would risk it. Haying 
and harvesting came on sooner than I expected, 
and [had to give upthe corn. About the time it 
was caring out, we had a heavy rain with high 
wind: it blew down a good deal of my corn, 
and some of the neighbors’, too, but more 
of mine than of theirs ; of course they laughed, 
and said.it was because I had not plowed to it. 
The land was manured, and the corn from eight 
to twelve feet high, and I suppose that made it 
blow down. This year I think I will use the 
plow for the last time, keeping about midway of 
the row, plowing rather shallow, throwing the 
soil two or three inches upon the stalk, leaving 
a flat hill, instead of the usual sharp ridge, The 
plan here is to run the plow close to the hill and 
throw the dirt from six to eight inches up on 
the stalks, scalding them, and cutting off the 
roots also. They say they want to smother 
the grass and weeds. They might smother 
some grass, but not many weeds, because. the 
weeds are nearly as high as the corn. 

The best way to get weeds and grass out of 
the hills is to pull them out by hand, and it 
pays to doit. I had about ten acres last season 
not in the manured field, but on pretty good 
land, only nine years in use. Harvest came on 
before I could finish weeding, and I had to let 
about forty rows go, and it wasn’t very weedy; 
but when picking time came, there was a differ- 
ence. Four rows of the clean corn filled 
the wagon box, while it took five rows of the 
weedy corn, and then it was small and a good 
deal of it soft. I will make it a rule from this 
time to plant no more corn than I can take care 
of. Although the wind blew down a goad deal 
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of the manured field, I had over 70 bushels 
to the acre, just double what I had the year 
before, on the same kind of Jand, not manured, 
though I gave it nearly double the work. The 
weeds did not trouble me so much in the ma- 
nured field, as in the other field. The best corn 
was where the horse and hog manure was put. 

Most farmers here are very careless about 
their manure. In my travels through the coun- 
try, I have seen manure thrown over the fence 
into the high-road. -I. have seen corn not two 
feet high, and plenty of manure going to waste 
around thestable and cattle-yard. Hog manure 
is hardly ever used at all, nor the cleaning of 
the fowl-house; and wood-ashes are all thrown 
away. No wonder that the land is giving out, 
and crops getting light. A good many here are 
selling out and going West. They say the land 
here is giving out. Won't it be the same with 
the Western farm ina few years? I think so. 
I have seen farmers haul manure away from 
their stables and throw it in a heap in the pas- 
ture, or on the road side, and they having plenty 
of land in cultivation that never got an ounce 
in thirty years, while corn on this land, I 
believe, did not yield ten bushels to the acre.” 


set Oe 
Picking and Packing Strawberries for 
Market. 


BY 8. B. CONOVER, WEST WASHINGTON MARKET, N. Y. 
—eo—- 


A large proportion of the strawberries and 
other small fruits sent to market arrive in bad 
order, and are consequently sold at such low 
prices that they do not pay the raiser. Indeed, 
they are frequently a loss, as they do not real- 
ize enough to pay the shipping expenses. It is 
useless to spend time and money in obtaining 
the best varieties, and producing fine fruit, if 
it is not properly picked and packed, and 
handled with care, until it reaches market. It 
should then be in such a perfect condition as to 
Jast at least twenty-four hours after it is re- 
ceived, to give time for selling and use. 

The marks or names of the producers be- 
come known to the buyers and dealers, and 
great care should be used by the producer in 
putting up fruit, to build up.a character. When 
acertain mark acquires an established reputa- 
tion for honesty and uniformity of packing, it is 
izvariably spoken for and engaged at the high- 
est prices by the dealers, and always meets 
ready sales; while those of doubtful character 
are the last sold, at reduced prices, and, in case 
of a glut in the market, are not sold at all. 
Strawberries should be carefully picked after 
the dew has dried off the vines, carried to a 
shed or shady place in the field, and spread out 
thinly on a clean sheet or cloth. When per- 
fectly cool from sun heat, and all external 
moisture is dried, they should then be carefully 
sorted by trusty persons who will use care to 
put none in the cups or baskets that are over- 
ripe, bruised, or of inferior size. The cups or 
baskets should be well filled, and slightly round- 
ed. Place the top layer, which should be of 
choice berries, with the hulls down, or out of 
‘sight as much as possible, but not “topping off” 
so much that the top of the cup will not bea 
fair representation of the rest. All sandy fruit 
should be kept by itsq@f, and if sent to market, 
not faced with fruit that is not sandy, but 
put up to be sold for what it is. Neither 
should unripe berries be put in the bottom, and 
faced with ripe ones; they had better be thrown 
away. The pickers must be watched, and those 
who will not pick the fruit carefully, and in 
proper condition, should be discharged, One 
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bruised or over-ripe berry in a cup, will, in 
twenty-four hours, ferment, mold, and spoil the 
whole cup full. In picking strawberries, the 
hulls should be left on, as it prevents bleeding, 
and the fruit will keep a great while longer. 

The packages should hold what they profess 
to contain, a full quart, pint, or one-third of a 
quart, and should be so filled when packed as 
to be full when they arrive in market. From 
the experience of myself and all the principal 
dealers in fruits for the past ten years, there is 
no basket in which berries will carry so well, 
and command such ready sale, and) conse- 
quently such high prices, as the Beecher cups 
or baskets, or one of similar size and shape, and 
equally strong. Baskets of this kind are pre- 
ferred for the following reasons: They hold 
full measure, and are well ventilated; being 
larger at the top than at the bottom, each layer 
of fruit forms an arch with the sides, which pre- 
vents the top berries from crushing those below; 
they are strongly made, having a firm bottom, 
which prevents crushing the berries in handling ; 
and having flaring sides, they will pack into each 
other, and take up less room when empty, while 
in the hands of the retailer; and being round on 
top they show the fruit off to better advantage 
than any of thesquareones. The crates should 
hold from twenty-four to forty-eight quarts, in 
order to be handled easily and carefully, and 
the grower’s name and residence, as well as 
the name and address of the consignee, should 
be marked plainly upon the crate. In order 
to prevent delay and mistakes, inform the con- 
signee of the shipment by early mail or tele- 
graph, so that he may know when and where to 
look for the packages promptly on arrival. 
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Sparrows—Are They Useful or Not? 
BY M. JEAN SISLEY, LYONS, FRANCE. 
ee 

In the Feb. number you express some doubts 
about the usefulness of the European Sparrow. 

This subject has been much discussed in Eu- 
rope. Sparrows have their advocates and their 
detractors, but the general impression is now, 
that they must be to a certain degree protected. 

In support of this opinion, it may be useful 
to state a fact not generally known. Since more 
than a century ago the question was solved in 
the north of Italy, where rice and other grains 
are grown very extensively. Atonetime people 
thought that sparrows were a nuisance, and the 
cultivators of that country destroyed them all; 
but they soon had to regret it, as all sorts of in- 
jurious insects soon propagated in large quanti- 
ties. They went to consult a celebrated naturalist 
(whose name is forgotten), and his answer was: 

“Get all the sparrows you can procure from 
neighboring countries, and make as many holesas 
you can in.the walls of your houses and church- 
es; each hole will become the temporary abode 
of a pair of sparrows, and each pair, to feed its 
offspring, will have to destroy thousands of in- 
sects, which you cannot yourself put down. 
You will object, that when harvest time comes, 
your fields will be covered with flocks of spar- 
rows and the destruction of grain will be 
enormous; but this you can very easily avoid. 

“ Young sparrows, just before they are able to 
leave the nest, are a delicious meal. Visit the 
nests regularly, take all the broods except the 
last one, which will come after you have stored 
your crops and will feed on what has escaped 
your notice. The loss will therefore be scarcely 
perceptible. This is the only and rational solu- 
tion to the question of sparrows.” 

This advice yas strictly followed, and the 
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destruction of the early broods is stil] practised 
in northern Italy. In France, Sparrows are 
not disturbed and their mischief is very little felt, 
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Those who wish to purchase roses become 
much bewildered when they look into the Cata- 
logues. They find several classes of roses, with 
“no end” of varieties under each class, The 
classification of roses is very puzzling, even to 
those who have given some attention to the 
subject, and Mr. Parsons, in his work on the 
Rose, (a new and revised edition of which ig 
just ready) has very much simplified the matter 
by making only three classes. The first of these 
is Garden Roses, which includes the old-fashioned 
kinds, and many newer ones, that bloom only 
once a year, and does away with the distinc. 
tions ef Damask, Provence, Hybrid China, ete, 
This class also includes the Moss Roses, Briers 
and Climbing Roses ; they are all hardy. The 
second class is the Remontants, a word signi- 
fying to bloom again. These are often called 
“Hybrid Perpetuals,” a name calculated to de. 
ceive those unacquainted with the fact that they 
are not at all “ perpetual,” but give a fine bloom 
in the spring, and usually a weak one in autumn, 
These are all hardy, and among them are found 
some of the finest bloomers. The third class jg 
the Everblooming Roses, and includes the Tea, 
Noisette, Bourbon, and Bengal Roses. These 
are really perpetuals, and are in bloom nearly 
all the season. Unfortunately they are tender 
at the North, and must either be “heeled-in” 
in a dry place, or be laid down and covered 
with sods and a bank of earth. It is now too 
Jate for our readers to do much with any but 
the last named class, the Everblooming roses, 
which are sold by the florists in pots. They 
will do well in any good garden soil, but if the 
soil is old it is better te make an excavation and 
put in some fresh earth from the pasture, mixed 
with well-decomposed manure. It is difficult 
to make a selection when there are so many va- 
rieties, and all of them charming. Perhaps after 
all the best way for the inexperienced is to send 
to a reliable florist for a given number of plants, 
to be free bloomers, and to include as great a 
range of colors as possible. When the roses 
are planted then trouble begins, and no one 
need expect to have flowers without trouble. 
The tender shoots and buds will be covered 
with plant-lice (green-fly, or aphis). Syringe 
with tobacco-water, soapsuds, or a weait so- 
lution of cresylic soap; many can be destroyed 
by going over the plants with a soft brush. 
When the rose-bugs come, as they sometimes 
will, and make havoc, nothing short of hand- 
picking willavail. But neither of these troubles 
is anything compared to the rose-slug. If any 
of the leaves appear to be eaten, look upon the 
under side for a small green worm. A few days’ 
neglect, and the bush will be stripped of every 
leaf, and it will be a long time before it recov- 
ers. Having tried all the proposed washes, we 
accept the slug as a conundrum and “give it 
up,” as far as they are concerned. No doubt 
that cresylic, whale-oil, and tobacco soap, would 
“do” for them, if one could readily apply it to 
the‘under side of the leaves. We have found it 
much less trouble, and a great deal more effica- 
cious, to give the bushes a smart shake, early in 
the morning; this will dislodge all the worms, 
which are to be dispatched, as they lie curled 
up on the ground. This is only practicable 
where there are a few bushes, but any one who 
cares for roses will be willing to take the trouble. 
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Swine—Breeds and Breeding. 


There are probably not less than 37,000,000 
hogs in the United States at this time—there 
certainly will be more than that number in the 





JEFFERSON COUNTY.—(LARGE BREED.) 


course of the summer, or before the autumn 
slaughtcring. There is no domestic animal 
more easily improved, and none which so quick- 
ly repays care and attention. It isa great pity 
that such careless methods of breeding and feed- 
ing should prevail, for we venture to say the 
wealth of the country is thereby lessened at the 
average rate of at least $5 a hog, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to $185,000,000 a year. The 
temptation to kill the best hogs in the fall is so 
great that breeding sows are often 
selected simply because they are poor and 
not fit to kill, and these are paired with < 
males chosen from common stock in -- 
forty-nine cases out of fifty, we presume. : - 
Though the boars may be good, of their 
poor kind, the sows are, as often as not, 
bad, and so very little, if any, improve- i 
ment takes place in the race. Now and 
then a little fresh blood is brought into 
a district, which makes its mark, and 
for years an improvement is observed. 

Among other excellent articles in the 
American Agricultural Annual for 1869, is 
one by our collaborator, Mr. Harris, on Pigs. He 
there inculcates forcibly the doctrine, that for 
profitable market pork, we should use large, 
pretty well-bred sows, with great digestive func- 
tions, crossing them with some of the fine, pure 
breeds, like the Berkshire, Essex, or Suffolk. 
This cross imparts to the progeny the fineness 
of bone, and smallness of offal or worthless 
parts possessed by the sire, and the great ca- 
pacity of digestion, characteristic of the dam. 
By such crosses, pigs of evguisite beauty, to 
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SUFFOLK,—(SMALL BREED.) 


a breeder’s eye, are produced—often far sur- 
passing their parents. The boars, however, 
should be used only for slaughter, though thou- 
sauds of farmers may be found who would pay 
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a high price for them as breeding animals. The 
sows may be used to breed from with partial 
success, but, for the production of really good 
breeding sows, should be crossed back with 
some large breed, like the Chester Co. Whites, 
or the Jefferson 
Co. Breed. This 
would produce 
- fine, large, grade 
: sows, of strong 
constitutions — 
great milkers, 
and, of course, 
ravenous feed- — 
; ers—just what _= 
are wanted to 
; cross with the 
fine-boned Es- =~ 
sex or Suffolk, ~~ 
to give us pigs 
fit to kill at 9 
months old, weighing 300 to 350 pounds. They 
are easy keepers, too, for they make the most 
of every ounce of feed they have, whether in the 
pasture or penned. They are always plump 
and round, unless half-starved. Mr. Harris 





tells of his selling such pigs at a year old, 
right out of his pasture, to a drover, to “ top off” 
a car load of pork for the New York market. 

There is no secret about having such pork, 
and there is no question about whether it is 





ESSEX.—(SMALL BREED.) 


good to eat, if the pigs feed in clover pastures, and 
are hardened up forkilling with soundcorn. If 
all our pork was treated in this way, we should 
hear of no hog cholera or trichine and other 
parasites, from one end of the land to the other. 

When these views become disseminated, and 
accepted, and lived up to, we shall have in every 
part of the country careful breeders, who profit- 
ably devote themselves to raising certain breeds 
pure. Our farmers ought to have a personal 
knowledge of the best. breeds of swine, and in- 
telligently make 
their own selec- 
tions, to unite 
qualities they 
niost desire. We 
give engravings : 
of several of 3 
the best breeds. ff 
The Essex and 
Suffolks are fa- 
mous for fine- 
ness of bone, : 
smallness of of- 
fal, and the cer- E 
tainty ofimpart- | 
ing these valua- 2 
ble peculiari- 2 
ties to their 
offspring. The 


3erkshire is a somewhat larger breed, also fine | 


in bone, and very economical feeders. The black 
color of the Essex and of the Berkshire is with 
some farmers considered an objection. The pork 











dresses just as white as that of a white pig, and 
we know no reason why color should make any 
difference in our preference of breeds except as 
it may be one of the points to indicate good 
breeding or purity of race. . The Jefferson Co. 
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BERKSHIRE.—(SMALL BREED.) 





Breed is a composite race of immense hogs, 
reaching not very rarely the weight of 800 or 
1,000 pounds, which latter weight was that of 
the one sketched for our engraving. They are 
afiner boned breed than the Chester Co. Whites, 
and, we are inclined to think, have less rugged 
constitutions. The last named are too well 
known to need description. Originating in 
Chester Co., Penn., they have now been care- 
fully bred for several years, and enjoy a wide 
reputation. Both these breeds are white 
and large, and make admirable stock for 
breeding sows. The engravings of them 
are from sketches taken by Mr. Edwin 
Forbes. This gives us another opportu- 
nity to reiterate one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of good farming—the use of thor- 
oughbred males. We cannot otherwise 
reckon with certainty upon improvement’ 
in any of our stock. By using full- 
blooded boars, a stock of coarse pigs, in 
two generations, may be brought up to 
great excellence, but a continuance of the 
same system is necessary to maintain its 
high character. The continual use of males of 
a small breed will refine and reduce the size of 
pigs, especially after the first generation. 
Hence there is especial need of maintaining 
pure both the large and the small breeds. By 
this means we gain, in the way above speci- 
fied, strong digestive powers, constitution, ra- 
pidity of growth, fineness of bone, and small- 
ness of offal in hogs destined for feeding and 
slaughter. The same principles apply to rais- 
ing beef, mutton, and poultry, and those who 
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WHITE.—(LARGE BREED.) 


follow them will be sure to be the gainers. 
The time has passed for an intelligent farmer to 
advocate using mongrel or grade male breeding 
animals with any class of stock however inferior. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 65. 
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A farmer in this vicinity, who is a liberal feed- 
er, 2 month or two ago killed a hog that weighed 
650 pounds, and he got over $100 for him. He 
was twenty monthsold. This will pay. ButI am 
told by a large dealer that the demand for such 
excessively large hogs is falling off. ‘“ Even the 
boatmen, who formerly would buy nothing but 
the fattest and heaviest pork, now prefer lighter 
pork, provided it is firm and good.” 

I killed and put down this winter a thorough- 
bred Prince Albert Suffolk, and also some grade 
Essex. The latter were very fat, and the quality 
and quantity of the lard produced quite excel- 
lent. The pork of the Suffolk is good, but that 
of the Essex is far better. It is remarkably 
firm, tender, and fine flavored. It has always 
been claimed for the Essex that they afford 
the best family pork, but I never more than half 
believed it, as breeders are very apt to attribute 
ali manner of excellencies to their favorites. I 
am not altogether convinced yet, from the fact 
that the Essex were fed a month later than the 
Suffolk, and were much fatter. A farmer who 
will keep either a Suffolk, Berkshire, or Essex, 
and cross him with good-sized common sows, 
will have pigs that will make pork good enough 
for any man. But one thing 7s important, what- 
ever breed is selected,—he must be thoroughbred. 
It seems impossible to convince farmers of the 
value of an established breed in transmitting 
their good qualities to their offspring. The re- 
mark, “ A good hog needs no pedigree,” is sheer 
nonsense. Those who talk in this way only 
exhibit their ignorance of the first principles of 
breeding. It is not enough that the animal to 
be used has the right form and fattening quali- 
ties. You want to be sure that his ancestors 
for several generations have had the same quali- 
ties, and that they are fully established in the 
breed. Such an animal, when crossed with 
common stock, will impress his qualities on the 
offspring. A grade, or common animal, no 
matter how superior he may be in form, lacks 
the necessary force to overcome the defects of 
the animals he is bred to. This fact is so well 
established, that I have no patience with a farm- 
er who will use a cross-bred pig when he could 
buy a first-class thoroughbred for ten or fifteen 
dollars more than he has to pay for the nonde- 
script animal he uses. I have no sort of doubt 
that a good grade Essex pig (the offspring of a 
common sow and a thoroughbred Essex) will be 
worth for the butcher at nine months or a year 
old, at least ten dollars more, in proportion to 
cost of feeding, than a common pig. And if 
so, what is the value of a thoroughbred Essex, 
Berkshire, or Suffolk, in a neighborhood of 
farmers with sense enough to patronize him? 





“ As to pasture,” writes our friend in Ohio, 
“vou say that one of your fields, the past sum- 
mer, supported stock equal to at least two cows 
per acre until after hay harvest. Yes, until after 
hay harvest; but how much stock would -it 
have carried after that? If you have any way 
of making the Jand in your neighborhood carry 
stock at the rate of one cow per acre say six 
months, I will be under great obligations to 
you if you will tell us how it is done.” 

The field alluded to was plowed up in Au- 
gust, and “ fall-fallowed” for spring barley, and 
consequently I cannot tell how much stock it 
would have carried through the season. Proba- 
bly not more than a cow tothe acre. And dur- 
ing the month of August, one cow to two acres, 





even, might have had rather a short allowance. 
But it is not necessary to confine stock to one 
field. We have to make hay; and a field of 
rich clover, cut early, would afford good after- 
math by the time the pasture began to fail. Or 
we might soil the cows with green corn fodder 
during a drouth. I will not say that I can take 
a twenty-acre field of grass and make it carry 
twenty cows from the middle of May until the 
middle of October. I should have too much 
pasture at one time, and too little at another. 
But that I can make it produce as much grass 
as twenty cows can eat in six months, I have 
no sort of doubt. I think, in a favorable season, 
I could make it produce as much as thirty cows 
could eat in six months. In Mr. Lawes’ “ experi- 
ments with different manures on permanent 
meadow Jand,” an annual top dressing of mineral 
manures, and 400 Ibs. each of sulphate and muri- 
ate of ammonia, produced the first year, 6,970 
lbs. of hay peracre; the second year, 6,940 lbs. ; 
and the third year, 7,508 Ibs.; or an average of 
7,189 lbs.; while the unmanured plot produced an 
average of only 2,691 lbs. The hay was cut the 
Jast week in June. The aftermath was allowed 
to grow until October, and was then fed off with 
sheep. On the average of the three seasons, 
the unmanured plot kept thirty-three sheep per 
acre for one week, and the plot manured as 
above, sixty-six sheep per acre, for one week. 
This was calculated to be equivalent to 
over half a ton of hay per acre, on the 
basis that the sheep (Hampshire Downs) would 
eat grass equal to sixteen pounds of hay 
per week. This plot, therefore, produced grass 
of the most superior quality, equal to a little 
more than four and a quarter tons per acre. 
And if a large-sized cow or ox will eat grass 
equal to half a ton of hay per month, twenty 
acres of such land would afford grass for over 
twenty-eight cows or oxen for six months, 

I think I can make my land do better than 
this. The field on which these experiments 
were made had been in grass “for certainly 
over a century; indeed,” Mr. Lawes says, “ for 
as long a period as is included in any record 
that can be found relating to it.” Now, how- 
ever unprofitable it may be to break up such 
land, there is little doubt that a greater smount 
of produce can often be obtained by so doing. 

Our Jand is far better adapted to the growth 
of clover than that at Rothamstead, and yet in 
some experiments made while I was there, ten 
thousand nine hundred and_ twenty-eight 
pounds of clover hay was obtained in one year 
from three cuttings, (June 26th, August 6th, and 
October 19th,) or nearly five and a half tons per 
acre, This produce was obtained from a sim- 
ple top-dressing of three hundred pounds of 
sulphate of potash per acre. And from clover 
sown in a “garden soil,” there were cut at three 
cuttings in one year, eighty-nine thousand six 
hundred and twenty pounds of green clover, or 
over forty-four and three-quarter tons per acre, 
or eighteen thousand one hundred and twelve 
pounds of hay,—over nine tons per acre, This 
soil had been used as a kitchen garden for 
“ »robably two or three centuries.” It was one 
of those delightful old English gardens that we 
read about so much, but so seldom see in this 
country. It received, doubtless, abundance of 
“spit-manure,” thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. But I have reason to believe that no 
artificial manure was used. At Jeast I recollect 
once asking the gardener if he used any, and 
he said he did not, and I brought him a little 
superphosphate from the laboratory to use on 
lettuce, and he said the effect was magical. 
Now, if a soil will produce nine tons of hay per 





acre without artificial manures, how much 
stock would it carry if we gave it an occasiona] 
dressing of plaster, superphosphate, guano, ete, ? 
My Ohio friend will laugh at this kind of rex. 
soning. But in all seriousness, I believe We 
have little conception of how much grass an 
acre of Jand can produce. There is, doubtless 
a limit—perhaps determined by the power of 
the sun’s rays; and ifso, we can produce more 
here than in England. But of course the rea] 
question is, Will it pay? Each farmer must 
determine this matter for himself. It is often a 
question of capital. But more frequently it jg 
a question of faith and pluck. A farmer, at any 
rate, should determine to cultivate his land q 
little better every year. If on the rich Jand of 
the Scioto Valley he cannot bestow cultivation 
sufficient to produce more than thirty-three 
bushels of corn per acre, followed by a crop of 
wheat of eleven bushels per acre, followed by 
clover and timothy that will not support more 
than one cow on two acres, I think the better 
plan would be to plant only half the field to 
corn, and summer-fallow the other half. Ifthe 
corn is cultivated thoroughly, and if the fallow 
is a veal summer-fallow, the effect on the wheat 
will probably be very decided, and, at any rate, 
the clover and grass will be vastly better. And 
this good crop of clover can be made the basis 
of further improvement. 





A few days since one of my horses was taken 
lame in the fore leg. He had been drawing 
logs out of the woods, and it was thought that 
he had sprained his shoulder. This is a serious 
affair. Nothing but absolute rest will effect a 
cure. Buton consulting the authorities, I found 
that Youatt, Mayhew, and McClure, all agree in 
saying that shoulder lameness is of very rare oc. 
currence. Youatt says: “In not more than one 
case in twenty is the farrier right when he talks 
of his shoulder lameness.” “The symptoms 
of shoulder lameness can scarcely be mistaken; 
and when J have mentioned them,” says Youatt, 
“the farmer will recollect that they very seldom 
occurred when the village smith pointed to the 
shoulder as the seat of disease, and prescribed 
for the animal tono purpose. In sprain of the 
shoulder, the horse evidently suffers extreme 
pain while moving, and, the muscle underneath 
being inflamed and tender, he will extend it as 
little as possible. He will drag his toe along the 
ground, Itisin the lifting of the foot that the 
shoulder is principally moved. If the foot is 
lifted high, let the horse be ever so lame, the 
shoulder is little,if at all, affected.” He gives 
other tests. And a thorough examination satis- 
fied me that the trouble was not in the shoulder. 
I then concluded to again examine his foot care- 
fully, and then I found the trouble. A piece of 
wood, an inch or more long and as thick as my 
little finger, had entered the foot between the 
hoof and the frog. It had been broken off 
level with the hoof, and was nearly concealed 
by the frog. It was not an easy matter to get 
it out. I got hold of it with a pair of pincers, 
but it broke, and I had to cut away the hoof 
and dig it out with a knife. So much for con- 
sulting “the books.” I might have doctored 
this horse for shoulder sprain for a couple of 
weeks until the piece of wood worked itself out; 
and at this season of the year the loss of a good 
horse for a week or ten days would amount to 
more than all the best books on the horse would 
cost. The great point when an animal is sick, 
is to find what the trouble is. And Iam not 
sure but that the best way is to call in all one’s 
neighbors and Jet them give their opinions on 
the point. If it should be a case where there 
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are but six possible causes of trouble, and they 
name five of them, you will be pretty safe in 
doctoring for the sixth! The other day I was 
consulted in regard to a cow that was taken 
sick. She had been doctored for the “ hollow 
horn.” I thought the disease had been brought 
on by hollow stomach, and recommended some 
nice hay, bran mash, a little linseed tea, and a 
pint of sound alea day. Ithink Ishould bea 
popular cow doctor—with the cows. Some one 
once told Hood that he “ had never been sick a 
day in his life.” “ What a fool you must be!” 
was the prompt but not very polite reply. It 
would be better for our animals if farming was 
not such a healthful occupation. This man 
who had the sick cow is a strong and healthy 
man, who has been used to “rough it.” And 
sick as his cow was, he turned her out with 
the rest into a field to water, with a keen north- 
east wind blowing, and the next time I met 
him, on asking “ How’s the cow?” he replied 
“Pye taken her hide off.” She was worth $75; 
a few days’ nursing would have saved her. 

I used to have a great deal of trouble, and 
have lost several cows and horses. But for 
a year past I have not had a single trouble until 
the horse lamed himself in the woods the other 
day, except a slight attack of colic in a horse, 
which ‘an injection of soap and water cured at 
once. We have made no change in the manner 
of feeding, except that when the teams go to 
the city, and are likely to be out beyond the 
usual hour of feeding, I insist on the men tak- 
ing some cut feed along for the horses. Indi- 
gestion is the source of nearly all ordinary com- 
plaints in horses, and this is brought on by ir- 
regular feeding and watering, by exposure, 
fatigue, by long journeys without food in a 
storm, and then by overfeeding and neglecting to 
rub them dry before leaving them for the night. 

A Kentucky farmer writes me: “TI have 
three hundred acres of cleared land. There 
are three fields of fifty acres each, the rotation 
on which is corn, wheat, and clover, successive- 
ly, and one field of one hundred and fifty acres 
in permanent meadow. Now, would it be bet- 
ter to divide the farm into four fields of seventy- 
five acres each, with corn, wheat, clover, and 
Timothy successively? With such a rotation, 
would there be too much clover with the Timo- 
thy when the object is to bale it for market?” 
The rotation would be as follows: 
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Fields. 1st year. 2d year. 3d year. 4th year. 5th year. 
A. Timothy. Corn. Wheat. Clover. Timothy. 
B. Corn. Wheat, Clover. Timothy. Corn, 
Cc. Wheat. Clover. Timothy. Corn. Wheat. 
D, Clover. Timothy. Corn. Wheat. Clover. 


If the Timothy seed is sown in the fall, with 
the wheat, and the clover seed in the spring, we 
should, in this section, get an excellent kind of 
hay for consumption on the farm—say half 
Timothy, and half clover; and the next year 
the hay would be nearly all Timothy. If the 
Timothy seed is sown in the spring with the 
clover seed, the first crop of hay would be 
nearly all clover, and the next year it would 
probably be about half and half; and if kept in 
meadow another year, it would be nearly all 
Timothy. I have no doubt that more produce 
can be obtained by dividing the farm into four 
fields of seventy-five acres each, and cultivating 
them in the way proposed, than by cultivating 
only half the farm, and keeping one hundred 
and fifty acres in permanent meadow. And if 
all the clover and all the corn and stalks and 
the straw of the wheat are consumed on the 
farm, and the manure carefully saved and ap- 
plied, the productiyeness of the Jand may, per- 








haps, be maintained, even if seventy-five acres 
of Timothy hay are annually sold. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the natural fertility of the soil, 
and the thoroughness with which the land is 
cultivated for corn. If it was my case, I should 
be inclined to let the three cultivated fields of 
fifty acres each remain as it now is, and di- 
vide the one hundred and fifty acres now in per- 
manent meadow into three fields. The farm 
would then have six fields of fifty acres each. 
I would then try to adopt a system of rotation, 
having two objects in view: first, to raise as 
much cloyer as possible, and second, to culti- 





vate and clean the land thoroughly. And in- 
stead of selling seventy-five acres of hay, I 
would endeavor to raise as much from fifty 
acres, And the same with wheat. That it can 
be done, I have little doubt. At all events, if 
as much wheat and Timothy was not obtained 
from the fifty acres as from the seventy-five 
acres, I should expect the profit to be as much, 
or more. I would try the following rotation: 
1st, corn; 2d, wheat; 3d, clover; 4th, clover; 
5th, fallow; 6th, Timothy. I would sow noth- 
ing but clover with the wheat. Mow it for hay 
the first season; then pasture. The next year 
pasture until June, and, if it could be spared, 
then let it go to seed; if not, pasture the whole 
year. The next spring, pasture until June, 
ang then plow it up, and summer-fallow thor-_ 
oughly, and in August, seed it down with half 
a bushel of Timothy seed. The next year mow 
it for hay, and pasture it until time to turn it over 
for corn the next spring. If nothing is sold but 
wheat and Timothy hay, it will not be difficult 
to keep the land in good condition. A large 
stock can be kept. There will be fifty acres of 
clover hay every year, fifty acres of wheat 
straw, and fifty acres of cornstalks to be used 
for fodder. And there will be always fifty acres 
of pasture; and in the spring and fall, one 
hundred and fifty acres. Sheep will do better on 
the clover than cattle will. They can be winter- 
ed on wheat straw, and a bushel of corn to a 
hundred sheep. In this section, we could win- 
ter a good many cattle on fifty acres of corn- 
stalks, with a little clover hay and corn meal. 
Ihave never been in Kentucky but once, and 
that was years ago. It is not improbable, 
if I was better acquainted with the agriculture 
of that State, I should see many objections to 
this plan. But if I wished to sell Timothy 
hay, I should adopt some such plan here. I 
have great faith in summer-fallowing for Timo- 
thy. But the hay is so good, that I should 
want to feed it out myself. 


Here we cannot sow wheat after corn with- 
out great labor, and the practice is almost en- 
tirely abandoned. We generally sow barley 
after the corn, and wheat after the barley, seed- 
ing down with the wheat. We are planting 
less corn than formerly, on account of the high 
price of labor, and the difficulty of getting it 
husked. If the Husking Machines prove satis- 
factory, or we can obtain reliable labor at fair 
wages, we shall probably plant more, Corn 
is a splendid crop—the King of Cereals—and it 
is nearly the only “ fallow-crop” that is adapt- 
ed to our climate and wants. But at present I 
have made up my mind to try summer-fallow- 
ing more, and corn planting less, until we can 
obtain labor at reasonable rates. I havea piece 
of rather low land that is of too mucky a na- 
ture for wheat and barley. It needs plowing 
and re-seeding. I intended to summer-fallow it 
and seed it with Timothy this fall. But there 
is far less advantage in fallowing such land than 








aclayey loam, The Deacon urges me to plant , 


it to corn, and then seed it down with oats next 
spring. But I will not do it, because there can 
be no doubt of the fact that the oats take from 
the soil the very plant-food necessary to produce 
rich grass. I would rather seed it down with 
the corn. Cultivate the corn thoroughly, with- 
out hilling it up, and then when we can culti- 
vate it no more—say in August—mount a 
horse, and go through the rows and sow from 
a peck to half a bushel of Timothy seed per 
acre. We cut our corn close tothe ground, but 
if the stalks should interfere with the mowing 
machine, let the Timothy get ripe enough for 
seed, and cut it with a reaper, and bind it in 


| bundles. Then in the winter, lay these bundles 


on the barn floor, and give the heads of Timothy 
a few sharp raps witha flail. Then if you want 
to sell Timothy hay, you will have an article 
that is just the thing for those city people, who 
are so fearful of feeding the least particle of 
clover. You can assure them that it is “ clear 
Timothy,” and entirely free from “ dust.” 

“An Enquirer” in Ohio writes to ‘the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, expressing surprise at my re- 
marks in regard to the pair of wild tur- 
keys being so much finer boned than the domes- 
tic turkey, and he asks “Is not the wild always 
better than the tame?” Most certainly not. 
The wild hog is far inferior to a well-bred do- 
mestic pig. A short-horn is vastly superior to 
a buffalo, and a Northern Spy is better than the 
Crab-apple. It may be that wild animals have 
better constitutions than the tame, owing to the 
fact that weakly wild animals, lacking the fos- 
tering care of man, die off, and thus the race is 
propagated only from the strongest. But for 
domestic animals we provide food and shelter, 
and often take more care of the weak. By and 
by the butcher comes along, and offers more for 
the best than for the poorest, and a short-sighted 
policy accepts his offer; so we breed from the 
very animals which, in a state of nature, would 
have died. Jf wild turkeys are better than our 
domestic turkey, (and I am inclined to think 
they are,) this is doubtless the cause. We kill 
those which are the fattest and mature the ear- 
liest, and breed from the poorest, Judicious 
selection and careful breeding would soon 
make the domestic turkey far superior in early 
maturity and fattening qualities to the wild. 





Another Ohio farmer asks me whether plas- 
ter will do good on heavy clay land. If it is 
wet, no; if dry, probably yes. Also, how 
many rods of drain, three feet deep, a man will 
dig ina day. It depends on the character of 
the land, and the energy and skill of the ditch- 
er. Some men will use the pick where another 
man, with more pluck and a narrower spade, 
would not; and in this way he would do doub- 
le the work. I have never paid more than 
twenty-five cents a rod for digging a three-foot 
ditch, and the men board themselves; But 
where it is very stony, I am obliged to have it 
done by the day, and it costs a good deal more, 
depending on the number of stones, etc. 





The Pennsylvania Hay Wagon. 

The engraving on the next page shows the hay 
wagon generally employed in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, which has some advantages over 
the wagons and carts in common use in other 
localities. The total length of the top of the 
body is twelve feet. The two foreward corners 
are supplied with sharpened iron pins, 8 inches 
long, one of which is shown in the engraving, 
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and two poles hinged at the rear, which, when 
not in use, are turned down and lie against the 
sides at the bottom of the wagon. These pro- 


ject about 6 feet above the frame, and, expand- 
ing ¢ on ve same ) angie with the body, are About 











Fig. 1.—PENNSYLVANIA HAY WAGON, an 


8 feet apart at their tops. At each end of the 
body outside and near the bottom tliere is a 
windlass, shown enlarged at fig. 2, having holes 
through which the hay rope is passed, and 
other holes to receive a short hand-lever. 

The hay is built up above the level of the 
tops of the stakes, b, b, and is so laid on as to 
considerably overhang the iron points in front, 
which reach so far 
into the compressed 






Fig. 2.—WINDLASS. 


load as to prevent 
its shifting sideways. The half ropes are 
then passed over the load lengthwise, one 


lying near each side of the load. Their ends 
are secured in the holes of the windlasses and it 
is then drawn as tightly as possible, one lever 
being left in each windlass to prevent its turning 
back. This is an excellent vehicle for carrying 
vither manure or sea-weed, and its body may be, 
with little trouble, replaced by a more convenient 
box for carting earth, spreading dung, etc. 
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A Good Home-made Harrow. 
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Thorough pulverization of the soil, especially 
upon the surface, is of vastly more importance 
than cultivators are generally willing to admit. 
If once harrowing is very useful, how does any 
one know that a second and third harrowing 
are not justasuseful? The fact is, any one who 











HOME-MADE HARROW. 


tries it will be surprised at the obvious improve- 
ment in most crops on spots in the field sub- 
jected to extra harrowing. Some harrows will 
do nearly twice the work that others will with- 
out taxing the team perceptibly more. Mr. A 
L. Curtis, of Little Hocking, Ohio, sends us a 
sketch from which the engraving is made, and 











“writes: a: The mass of ‘farmers still follow the 
old ‘A’-harrow, which their ancestors for gen- 
erations back used, and which will accomplish 
less for the amount of draft-labor than any 
other tool which is used by the agriculturist. 
Having long felt the want 
of something which would 
do more work and do it 
better, I made several dif- 
ferent kinds of harrows, 
and at last the one shown 
in the accompanying 
sketch. This proved a 
complete success. It is 
4'|, feet long, 4'|2 feet 
across the front end, and 
spreads to 6"|2 feet at the 
rear end. The frame is 
made of the best white 
oak; the bars being 3 
inches wide by 2"|2 thick. 
There are 86 teeth, 872 
inches long, by *|iths of 
inch square. The 
hinges should be bent up about an inch high 
where they are bolted together, which allows 
the sections to fold together at the back when 
necessary to lift it into a wagon or upon a drag. 
Bolts with nuts should be used at every joint, 
as pins will work out. The team is attached 
by a common ‘stretcher, hooked into the ‘eyes’ 
in front. If farmers want a harrow which is 
worth three of the old style, and is not hard for 
the team, they may, if they please, try this 
plan, which is free to all, not being patented.” 


Do Turkeys Pay? 
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Turkeys do not pay the careless farmer, who 
has no place for them to Jay or hatch, ard no 
range or roost for them. The eggs get chilled, 
the nests are broken up by vermin, or, if the 
eggs hatch, the young ones are exposed to the 
long cold storms, and the most of them die. 
Fall comes, and the flock is barely doubled. 
This does not pay. Buta good stock and care- 
ful handling pays about as well as anything on 
the farm. We give the balance sheet of a Con- 
necticut farmer, to show how the thing may be 


done. He had 8 turkeys, from which he raised 
101 birds. Hesold 98 of them, weighing dressed, 
1,426 Ibs., at the close of the year, for 27 cents a 


pound, making $385, and the remaining three 
he valued at $9, making the gross proceeds of 
the flock, $394. He fed to them 110 bushels of 
corn, worth $165, and the dressing cost $10, 
making $175. This gives $219 profit, if we 
reckon the feathers and manure as an offset to 
the attendance. This isa handsome item in the 
operations of the year. It does not take a great 
deal of labor to raise a flock, but a little timely 
attention must be bestowed every day during 
the spring, which is the critical time with them. 
After the chicks are two months old, they re- 
quire less care than any other kind of poultry. 
The nests should be sheltered, and for this 
an old barrel, covered with brush, is better 
than a more expensive and tidy covering. 
If you can make them think they are stealing 
their nests, it is all the better. By a little time- 
ly attention they can be made to lay and rear 
their broods near the house. The eggs should 
be brought into the house, to guard them from 
frost, and be turned half way over every day, 
until the hen is ready for them. Make a pen of 
boards about a feot high, in some sheltered 
sunny spot, for the young brood, and keep them 
there until they can fly over. Feed chopped 
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eggs, , tives, or some oy sittin food, with the 
scalded hominy. Have a roost of poles j in some 
sheltered spot, and as soon as they incline to 
forsake the shelter of the mother, train them to 
mount the poles. They will soon come home 
as regularly as the chickens to their roost, and 
much labor will be saved in looking after them, 
Turkeys, like other farm crops, are profitable 
according to the attention bestowed upon them, 
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Grinding Mowing Machine Knives, 
a 

Grinding mowing machine knives takes two 
persons, and it is tedious work at that. The 
farmer must generally do it himself, or see his 
knives spoiled, and it is often a serious tax upon 
his time. This has set the wits of inventors at 
work, and they have suggested and patented a 
number of ingenious devices for aiding in this 
necessary operation. We have examined many 
plans, but have seen none yet which will dis. 
pense with the common 
grindstone, or holding 
the knive bar in the 
hands. Preferences may 
be in favor of the flat, 
or of the Y-faced grind- 
stone; a good grinder 
can use either, but we 
doubt if one side of 
two sections can ever be 
ground well at the 
same time. It is very 
important to have a rest 
for the bar, so that the 
angles of the ground 
surfaces on the different ; 
sections shall vary as = 
little as possible. Mr. J. 
H. Burr, of County 
Lambton, Canada, de- 
scribes to us a very simple rest, of which we think 
it would pay every farmer to make one or two 
before the mowing season. He uses a very large 
stone with a short crank arranged with a drip- 
ping water pot, to keep it uniformly wet. The 
stone has a flat face, and the short crank makes 
it easier to give it a rapid motion. The Rest is 
represented in thre accompanying sketch. Itisa 
post two inches square, and five feet high, hay- 
ing wooden pins set in one side, two inches 
apart, mortised into a two-inch plank, one foot 
square. The rest may be set conveniently near 
the stone, and the one who holds the knives 
can have aseat. In use it takes the weight of 
the bar off from the arms of the grinder. 
When the sections are ground on one side, the 
rest is shifted to the other side of the stone, and 
they are ground upon the other edges. The 
labor being so much reduced, and the rest giv- 
ing so much accuracy to the grinding, Mr. B 
thinks even bright boys of fourteen years can 
do the work very well after a little practice. 

The Outlets of Underdrains. 
a 

It is shameful to see expensive underdrains 
allowed to fall into disuse through neglect. 
During the first few years after drains are Jaid, 
there is always some silt entering at the joints, 
more or less according to the care with which 
the tiles were originally laid, and according to 
the character of the soil. Almost always this 
silt is of so light a character that any constant 
flow of water will keep it gradually moving to- 
wards the outlet, and prevent its accumulating 
to an injurious extent. -But if, in any part of 
the drain, the tile is, to use a professional term, 
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. sdrowned, ” that is, if the water lies stagnant in 
it, this “ drowned ” portion will gradually accu- 
mulate silt, often sufficient in time to obstruct 
the passage beyond the power of the current of 
the drain to free it. Generally, drains being laid 
with a regular fall, this accident is little likely 
to occur, except where, from carelessness in al- 
lowing an accumulation of silt in front of the 
outlet, the mouth of the pipe is under water. 
Five minutes’ work, once or twice during the 
winter and spring, will usually suffice to remove 
this accumulation, and re-establish the cleansing 
flow; and the work should be promptly done. 

Asa means of preventing this annoying and 
sometimes disastrous result, it is best to so 
arrange the outlet that its obstruction by silt 
is impossible, or nearly impossible. The best 
means for doing this is to lay the lower end 
of the Jast tile on a little wall of brick or stone 
masonry, built upon the rear end of a large, flat 
stone or brick platform, in such a manner that 
the water flowing from the mouth of the drain 
will fall clear of the wall and strike below upon 
the stone or platform, this in turn standing at 
its farther edge a little above the bottom of the 
ditch through which the water is discharged. 
By this means we prevent any interruption to 
the flow of the drain, except such as might re- 
sult from an obstruction of the ditch below, 
which nothing but the grossest carelessness 
would ever allow to remain to an injurious ex- 
tent. An engraving of an outlet of this kind 
was given in the March number, on page 95. 
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Portable Hitching Ring. 
—_—_e-—— 

Who has not been annoyed by not being able 
to find a suitable place to tie a horse? In the 
country, perhaps, one might find trees, or build- 
ings, or timbers; in the town, wooden side- 
walks, awning posts, 
trees, etc., but often no 
) hitching posts at con- 
venient points. A valued 
correspondent, whose 
letter is unfortunately 
mislaid, writes that he 
finds an article like the 
one figured exceedingly 
convenient. This is a 
strong, tapering screw, 
with ring handle, which 
may with ease be firmly 
set in any fixed wood- 
work, or tree, by the 
roadside. This is a form of cooper’s vise, which 
may probably be found in the hardware stores, 
though the common form of cooper’s vise has a 
longer shank and too small a hole in the flat 
handle. A good blacksmith can easily make one, 
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What Use Have We for Crows? 





HITCHING RING. 








Farmers regard crows as their natural ene- 
mies, This is a wrong view to take, for the 
question may well be discussed whether crows 
do more harm than good. They do a great deal 
of good, but this is very nearly balanced at any 
rate, if not overbalanced, by their destruction 
of grain and useful birds. It becomes there- 
fore an interesting problem, if we can not pre- 
vent the harm and make the most of their good 
offices. A flock of crows on a newly plowed 
field will destroy more white grubs and cut- 
worms than are seen by the farmer and his men 
in the course of an entire season, and where 
these pests are abundant in cornfields, the 
crows will, as the writer has repeatedly seen, go 





thoiin hill to hill, stopping only at those where a 
wilted spear shows that grubs or cut-worms are 
at work. At these points they persevere until 
they find the little marauders, being guided ap- 
parently by the sense of smell as well as by 
sight. Now, it may be all very well to say a 
good word for the crows when they deserve it, 
but few are inclined to do so when they find 
hill after hill of corn pulled up, or see the 
rascals at work pulling the young wheat, or 
tearing open the husks of the roasting ears. 

A crow is avery shy animal, and if by any 
means one can be trapped 
upon a field, or be exposed 
a few days while living, as 
if caught in asnare or trap, 
itis safeguard for the sea- 
son. It is no easy matter 
to trap a crow and yet it 
may be done. We illus- 
trate a plan which is said 
to be very sure in its oper- 
ation. A steel trap is laid 
in the shallow water of a 
pond, and a tuft of grass is 
placed upon the pan, and 
partly conceals the trap. 
Then the crow’s natural 
fondness for eggs is taken 
advantage of in selecting 
the bait, and a blown 
ege-shell put upon a stick, which is stuck in 
the bottom of the pool at such a distance 
from the trap that to get it the crow must light 
upon the tuft of grass. The egg is half filled 
with water and seems to float only a little out 
of water. The jaws of the trap should be bound 
with tow or wrapped with cloth, to prevent 
them breaking the bird’s legs. The trap must 
be frequently looked to, lest a crow being caught 
become exhausted, and falling over into the 
water be drowned. When once is taken it 
may be brought to the cornfield, its wings 
bound fast to a stick or in some way pinioned 
so that it cannot fly, and then tied. Its cries 
will attract all the crows in the vicinity, who 
will come down close to it, but do no damage 
to the corn. If acrow is pinioned on its back 
it is said that it will clutch and hold any crow 
that comes near enough. (This we have heard 
called a Maryland crow trap). We are assur- 
ed by Mr. J. H. Mabbett, who gives us this 
plan of catching crows and who has practiced 
it with success, that during the rest of the sea- 
son nocrow of the neighborhood will light 
upon a field where acrow has been so displayed. 
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Earth Closets for Cows and Horses. 
—_—~<_—_——- 

Much interest is now being taken in the ques- 
tion of the introduction of the earth closet; and 
it has occurred to us, (a limited experience on 
the subject confirming our idea,) that the appli- 
cation of the same principle to the cow stable, 
the horse stable, and, indeed, to every place 
where live-stock is kept, is perfectly feasible, and 
will be attended with the best results. Much is 
said in favor of the use of swamp muck in and 
under stables; and, indeed, too much cannot be 
said inits praise. But, for the consolation of 
those to whom muck is inaccessible, we are glad 
to be able to say, that, although common sur- 
face soil contains within itself probably less 
actual fertilizing material, yet it is even a better 
absorbent of the escaping gases of the manure 
heap, and of its soluble fertilizing ingredients. 
A few cart-loads of good, fertile soil, taken up 
during the dry season in July or August, 











ima through a coal-screen, or sifted with 
an ash-sifter, and put away under a shed where 
it will not get wet, will afford a better material 
than muck, charcoal dust, or plaster, to be 
sprinkled in stables and thrown upon the accu- 
mulated droppings in a cellar or manure shed. 
While, probably, the value of this addition to 
the compost heap, in view of its absorbent qual- 
ities, will be quite as great as that of muck, the 
effect upon the atmosphere of the stable will be 
even better. In the hog-pen, the use of dry 
earth will accomplish equally beneficial results ; 
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A TRAP TO CATCH A crow, 


and even the ground under the hen-roost, or 
the floor of the hen-house, supplied with this 
material in sufficient quantity to cover and ab- 
sorb the droppings, the mass being forked over 
once or twice a week, will be productive of the 
most desirable effect. It will amply repay, in 
the increased value of the manure, the labor 
that it requires; while the purity of the air of 
the poultry-house, and the beneficial influence 
of this on the health of the fowls, will be greater 
than could be attained in any other way. 
St 9 
The Rhode Island Muller. 
es 

An implement used by the Rhode Island farm- 
ers, called a muller, is an excellent tool for all fine 
cultivation. It should follow the harrow and roll- 
er. Its effect in comminuting the smaller lumps, 
left by even a fine-toothed harrow, is almost equal 
to that of the hand-rake, while its work is both 
expeditious and cheap. It should be made of 
oak and iron, There is nothing about it that 
cannot be made by any common blacksmith 
and wheelwright; and there is no patent to 
prevent its general adoption. The horse is 
hitched by means of long traces, to the ends of 
the beam, which is about six feet long. The 
operator will soon discover that by tipping the 
implement forward or backward, as circum- 
stances require, he can cut off the tops of little 








RHODE ISLAND MULLER, 


ridges and fill up little gullies so as to leave the 
ground in a very level condition, fit for the re- 
ception of even the finest seeds, For the crum- 
bling of small lumps it may be well, when the 
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land is dry, to put a narrow strip of board di- 
rectly in front of the rear teeth, securing it by 
two or three nails driven into the beam. This 
will mash such lumps as pass between the front 
teeth. The distance between each pair of teeth 
in the rows is about five inches, and the tecth in 
the rear row stand opposite the middle of the 
spaces between those in the front row. 
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How to Raise Carrots. 
BY AN OLD SEED GROWER. 
—t— 

A light, rich, sandy loam is the best for car- 
rots, though they will grow very well on heay- 
ier soil, if rich and well tilled. Fine old ma- 
nure, well-rotted compost, or the scrapings of 
the barn-yard, should be used in preference to 
fresh and coarse manure, which will cause- the 
roots to grow pronged and ill-shaped. Carrots 
had better not be sown before May, and it will 
do to sow quite late in the month. June I 
think too late to get very large roots. 

It is better to plow twice: first, as soon as the 
ground becomes dry and warm, as deep as the 
soil will admit; and again, about two-thirds as 
deep, after the weeds have started, immediately 
before sowing. Prepare the ground by harrow- 
ing and back-harrowing, as directed for onions 
in the April number of the Agriculiurist. Mark 
off the land with the reel and line, and marking 
rake, in 16"|2-inch drills, and sow the seed pretty 
thickly, say 2'|2 to 3 pounds to the acre. Some 
carrot seed is twice the size of other samples, 
and some samples are very badly cleaned, so 
that no definite quantity can be stated; only 
sow so thick that there shall not be half an 
inch space between the seeds in the drill. 

As soon as the carrots are up and have put 
out the third leaf, weed the rows with Com- 
stock’s Hand-Cultivator and Weeder, as directed 














for onions—no hand-weeding being required at | 


this stage of the crop. When they are up three 
inches or so, or of suitable size to thin out, com- 
mence at one corner of the plot, (which should be 
as nearly square as convenient, unless the field 


is large,) and lay the line across the rows the 


whole width ; adjust the marking rake to 14, 15, 
or 16'|, inches, (using the largest space when 
large roots are wanted,) and mark in straight 
lines. Lay the line again half way between 
the marks first made, and mark again; the cross- 
marks will then be 7, 7*{2, or 8"|, inches apart. 
Then adjust the Weeder to such width as will 
take out all the carrots between the marks, ex- 
cept a few in theangles, which are very quickly 
thinned and weeded by hand; select the strong- 
est plant to remain, and remove all the others. 

The object of sowing thick is to make sure of 
a carrot inevery angle. The perfect regularity 
of this way of thinning presents a beautiful ap- 
pearance when the crop is half grown, gives 
very uniform sized roots, and the labor is not 
half that of hoeing and thinning by hand. No 
hoeing is needed, the Cultivator and Weeder 
doing the work so much quicker and better. 
Carrots require cultivating to keep the weeds 
down until the tops nearly cover the ground. 

When a heavy soil has been packed by rains 
early in the fall, I have found great benefit in 
running the smallest sized subsoil lifting plow 
between the rows to loosen it. To do this 
without injury, it is necessary to use a small, 
well-trained horse or mule that treads narrow. 
When intending to use this, the rows should 
be 18 or 21 inches apart. When the land has 
lacked strength I have sown on Peruvian 
guano before subsoil plowing, with good effect. 

The Jast week in October or first in Novem- 








ber, dig the carrots on a dry day, when the roots 
will come up clean. This may be done with 
spades, or by turning a furrow away from the 
rows with a plow so near that they can be 
pulled out by hand. Strip off the tops and put 
the roots into small heaps to dry, a day or two, 
in the sun, covering them with the tops at 
They must not be allowed to get wet or 
freeze after they are dug. Keep in long heaps, 
in a cool, dry cellar, secure from frost. Carrots 
are very apt to heat when packed away in large 
heaps. They should be examined occasionally, 
and overhauled if they begin to sweat. The 
yield is anywhere from 400 to 800 bushels to 
the acre. Price, in Connecticut, the last five 
years, 50 cents per bushel of 50 pounds. Al- 
ways of ready sale for horses and cows. 

The American Deep Long Orange Carrot is 
the best for general crop. Messrs. Bliss & Son 
haye an improved variety of this, very produc- 
tive, smooth, and handsome. The French Half 
Long Scarlet, (stump-rooted Early Horn, not 
Early Short Horn,) is an early and very desira- 
ble sort, more delicate for the table, and will 
yield about as much to the acre if allowed to 
stand thicker in the rows. This variety is 
better adapted to shallow soils. 
ee 


Portable Fence or Hurdle. 
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The accompanying figure represents a very 





cheap and strong hurdle, which is sufficient to | 


turn any ruly animals, except hogs. 


The fence | 


proposed is made of half-inch oak, or three- | 


quarter-inch pine, or spruce, with slats four inch- 
es wide, fastened with clinch nails to six-inch 


cross-strips, the cross-strips being placed a | 
If the panels are more | 


foot from the ends. 
than 10 feet long, two two-inch strips should be 





























PORTABLE FENCE OR HURDLE. 


nailed in the form of an inverted V in the cen- 
ter, as braces. In setting the fence up, the ends 
are simply lapped, and stakes are driven cross- 
ing beneath the upper rail. These will hold 
the fence well unless strong winds prevail, in 
which case a strong block, with holes bored 
obliquely through it, like that represented at the 
left of the engraving, may be placed on at the 
time the stakes are driven, to connect them; or 
they may be bound together by a withe. The 
cross-strips, which ought to project three to six 
inches below the bottom slat, should rest upon 
stones or blocks of wood to prevent decay ; 
and low stakes twelve or fourteen inches long, 
driven into the ground at the side of each cross- 
strip, will hold the bottom so firmly that we 
think the fence would even confine pigs. 








— 4 - rr 
Wasuine SHEEP.—Grease or yolk, with 
which the fleece of all sheep is more or Jess im- 
bued, is a natural soap, consisting chiefly of 
potash and oily matter. It is not immediately 
soluble in water, but after the fleece is wet, and 
remains so fora few hours, it is in condition to 
be quickly washed out, bringing the dirt with 
it. This is, to a considerable extent, accom- 
plished by the sheep being exposed to a rain 
the day before the washing. Sometimes sheep 
are dipped, and then shut in close sheds or 


rooms over night, to keep one another warm, 
and washed the next day, and this secures - 
very thorough cleansing. Shearing may be 
done much earlier in the season if the sheep 
are not wasked. Colds and snuffles ensye if 
the weather be not very favorable, and there 
is even great risk of losing valuable sheep, 
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The Great Poultry Show. 


—_—_—_—. 





The week ending March 27th was devoted by 
the New York State Pouliry Society to an 
exhibition of poultry and animal pets, having 
the use of the building known as the Empire 
Skating Rink, 350 feet long and 150 feet wide, the 
roof resting upon trestle-work arches, spanning 
the floor without support, and springing to a 
hight of 70 feet. It was weil lighted by windows, 
and by gas jets arranged beneath the arches, 
The arrangements for the exhibition were very 
complete, the preparations were ample, the 
room the best that could be devised, the entries 
unprecedented, and the quality of the fowls, 
ete.,and the number of varieties, better and 
greater than ever before exhibited in this country, 

From an elevated gallery a view could be had 
of the entire floor, showing the coops (coup Teil) 
arranged in circles or ovals, each class by it- 
self,—the central pyramid of startling groups of 
stuffed wild beasts and large dogs, surmounting 
the coops for pheasants, swans, and pea-fow]l,— 
the dog show at the extreme end,—the ponies at 
the sides, ete. The classes attracting most no- 
tice, and indeed, most worthy of study, were the 
French fowls and the Asiatics. Of the former 


| not less than three-fourths were imported, and 


most of the remainder were the direct progeny 
of imported fowls. They comprised many 
noble specimens—the Creve Coeur and La Fieche 
varieties rivaling the Brahmas and Cochins 
in size,and the Houdans were the recipients of 
endless encomiums from their breeders as hardy 
and excellent in every particular. No La Bresse 
fowls were shown. We presume none have 
ever been imported, but there were two coops 


| of Guelders fowls, white and black,—for many 

















years rare birds at our shows. (See page 175.) 

The Asiatic fowls comprised Light and Dark 
Brahmas, Buff, Partridge and Black Cochins. 
Of the first there were nearly or quite sixty 
coops, the majority of them worthy of receiv- 
ing first prizes, had there been none better. We 
did not learn of a single Light Brahma import- 
ation, nor of a coop the progeny of imported 
stock. Several trios of the finest in point of 
size and feathering were from the yard of Mr. 
Tees, of Pennsylvania, owned by Mr. 8. B, 
Haines, of New Jersey, who is reported to have 
sold a trio during the exhibition for $200. An 
English fancier who admired these fowls and 
asked the owner from which of the famous 
English breeders he had received his stock, was 
answered “We do not go to England for our 
Light Brahmas, Sir,’—much to hissurprise. Th¢ 
Dark Brahmas were a select few,and either mag- 
nificent or unworthy of notice. The trio admit- 
ted to be the finest, after no little consideration 
by the judges, was sent to the show with others 
by Mr. James Cooper, of Limerick, Ireland. 
They were sold at the close of the show for $235, 
and bought by Mr. Hicks, of Long Island. The 
groups of single-combed Dark and Light Brah- 
mas contained not one even fair trio. The hens 
were pretty good, but the cocks very faulty in 
plumage and size. We think this indicates that 
they should hereafter be dropped from the pre- 
mium lists. The great Buff Cochins rolled about 
iu their roomy cages like balls of fluff and fat 
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Here again Mr. Cooper, with close competition, 
pore off the palm, and the trio sold afterwards 
for $315 to the Messrs. Hodgson of Long Island. 
The best coops of Dark Brahmas and Cochins 
were of recent importation. They are rapidly 
rising in favor, from fashion and from real merit. 
The Society’s medals and diplomas are open 
to the competition of the whole world. Mr. 
James Cooper, already mentioned, was the only 
foreign contributor. He showed nine coops of 
fowls, which were sold at the close of the exhi- 
bition with a large number of other fowls and 
animals. The good prices brought by these, and 
which are likely to be given for really fine 
foreign fowls, should induce other breeders to 
follow Mr. Cooper’s example. Mr. C’s. Gray 
Dorkings were very fine, his Creve Coeurs and 
La Fleche hard to beat; Black Spanish, above 
the average; his Sultans, the only ones 
shown; and his Toulouse Geese, large and fine. 
The beautiful Hamburghs were exhibited in 
all their varieties—Pencilled and Spangled, of 
Gold and of Silver, Black and White. Polish 
fowls were shown also in goodly numbers, of 
all allowable plumage, except white, and cer- 
tainly were worthy the admiration they received. 
Black Spanish fowls, with all the style 
and pomp of Castilian nobles, made a splen- 
did show, though the frost had touched their 
combs a little, and reddened their faces. 
The Bantams challenged the admiration of all. 
The Dorkings, White and Gray, are a distinct 
English breed and as economical producers of 
flesh of superior quality have few equals. There 
was a very instructive show of these birds, in- 
cluding the largest White Dorkings we have ever 
seen. At the same table Leghorns and White 
Spanish were grouped and shown in consider- 
able numbers, and some of them of great beauty. 
Turning from these breeds of homely utility 
or simple beauty of form and plumage, we come 
to the Game Fowls, as we turn from cart and 
carriage horses, fancy saddle horses and ponies, 
to the Arabian or the thoroughUred. The 
largest exhibitor, Mr. R. Huntington, of New 
York, won a victory for his stock quite as marked 
as if it had been more sharply contested; for 
‘the very fact that his birds were present seems 
to have been enough to have kept the New York 
“sports” and their birds out of the arena. 
The game-cock exhibits all the traits and 
points of a cock in perfection. He isof good 
size, firm fleshed, close feathered, small boned, 
neat, and trim. The amount of meat compared 
with the weight of the carcass is greater than 
‘that borne by any other breed of fowls. He 
fattens easily, and the flesh is white, tender, and 
high flavored. The game cross ennobles all the 
great flesh-producing breeds, especially the Asi- 
atics, and the finest Christmas market chickens 
and capons are thus produced. The hens are 
fair layers, excellent setters, and brave mothers. 
Aside, therefore, from his employment in the 
cock-pit, the game fowl has very high claims 
upon breeders. The show was rich in instruct- 
ive varieties. Several coops were importations 
made a year or two since, and held at high 
figures since the courage and good qualities of 
their stock have been put to the test of battle. 
The great native American fowl, the Turkey, 
was shown in great variety and beauty. Wild 
and Bronze, Black, White, Gray, and Buff, 
they vied with each other in strutting and puff- 
ing, except the timorous wild ones, which 
vainly tried the bars of their cages for a place of 
escape. The heaviest Bronze turkey weighed 
36 pounds, but is said to have weighed 43 in 
December, which we do not doubt. 





There were several coops of Guinea fowls, 
only one of which was of the old, original, 
beautiful, uniform slate color, covered with 
pearly spots. Many were disfigured with white. 

There were Geese in considerable numbers 
and of notable excellence in a few cases. The 
show of ducks was better, but those two most 
useful breeds, the Aylesbury and Rouen, made 
up the greater part of it in merit and value. 

The Pigeon show was not what it would have 
been at any other season, owing to the justifiable 
refusal of fanciers to disturb the birds in the 
hight of the breeding season. Numerous pens 


] of lop-eared rabbits were shown, some of which 


for size, perfection of ears and uniformity of 
lop, fullness of dewlap, and other valued points, 
were very meritorious, The dogs and ponies 
formed besides a very attractive feature. 

The unprecedented success of this exhibition 
was due to the enthusiastic efforts of a few indi- 
viduals. The high prices our breeders are ready 
and willing to pay for first-class fowls and the 
liberality of the public towards the Society con- 
vince us that the interest taken in the subject 
is not temporary but growing, and we anticipate 
a brilliant future for the Society and its shows. 
It is too much to expect that no mistakes should 
be made, but as experience accumulates, no 
doubt there will be less reason for criticism. 
The time of holding the exhibition operated 
against the show, as few breeders were willing 
to disturb choice fowls in the midst of their 
breeding. It seemed hardly fair to insist upon 
taking the weights of fowls which had to be 
shipped on Friday to be received on Saturday 
in order to be exhibited on Monday at 10 o'clock, 
and which were examined by the judges onTues- 
day afternoon. This will account for the fact 
that no weights can be published. It was, be- 
sides, a grave error that the names of exhibitors 
were not uniformly placed upon the coops; the 
public were thus kept in ignorance of the breed- 
ers of the fowls, and the fair failed in good part 
to accomplish the good it might. Another great 
mistake was in not announcing the awards until 
the afternoon of the last day—thus again de- 
priving the public of the privilege of examin- 
ing the prize fowls. The decisions of the 
Judges in many classes may, and will, no doubt, 
be sharply criticized. The bad effect of an in- 
discreet award is in a great measure counter- 
acted by the free discussion of it, which takes 
place after the ribbons are distributed. 








Very Useful Fowls. 
a 

The very great value of the feathered farm 
stock of the country, and the extraordinary ef- 
forts now made to improve it and increase its 
worth, warrant us in devoting considerable 
space this month to the late poultry fair, and 
the general subject. The introduction of the 
Asiatic breeds is clearly within the memory of 
the majority of poultry breeders now upon the 
stage. The effect upon the stock of the country, 
though at first deprecated, has been eminently 
salutary. The Shanghais and Chittagongs cer- 
tainly gave size and early maturity, as well as 
increased hardiness, to our common barn-door 
fowls; and there is scarcely a farm-yard in the 
country with the stock of which this blood did 
not mingle. The Brahmas and Cochins of the 
present day retain the good characteristics of 
their not so well-bred relatives, now rarely seen 
or heard of, and their effect when mingled with 
common fowls is more striking and more bene- 
ficial. Within a few years, English breeders of 
poultry have discovered the great excellences 








of the French breeds. They have been exten- 
sively introduced into Great Britain, and, within 
three or four years, have been known here. 

Three breeds have often been discussed in the 
Agriculturist, namely; the Creve Coeurs, Hou- 
dans, and La Fleche. The La Bresse is another 
breed, without marked peculiarities of plumage, 
but otherwise much like the “Creves” and La 
Fleche. The Guelders, or Guelderland fowls, 
in some respects are strikingly like the La 
Fleche, but are not so large. They, too, are 
classed as French fowls, though longer known 
both to English and American breeders. All 
these breeds have double (not “rose”) combs, 
either top-knots or a tendency to crests, and 
wide, open nostrils connected by a horny ridge, 
frequently flattened into a spoon-shaped affair 
on the top of the bill. A little prong or branch. 
ing bit of comb often appears in front of this, 
giving a very peculiar expression to the fowi. 
The Guelders have next to no comb at all, there 
being merely two small points, invisible at a 
short distance. The cocks have immense wat- 
tles, and both cocks and hens red ear-lobes, and 
a few erect feathers forming a crest, scarcely an 
eighth of an inch high. They are of medium 
size, of several colors, and feather-legged. The 
La Fieche have two, rarely branching, spikes 
of combs, a sprig of coral appearing in 
front of the nostrils. They have often a slight 
crest, and always well developed, white ear-lobes, 
They are of a glossy black color and large size, 
but rather long-legged, firm, and solid. The 
Houdans have combs which branch more or 
less, like the antlers of a stag, or are palmated, 
which is a common form. An idea of this form 
is gained by placing the open hands together, 
wrist to wrist, as one does to catch a ball. They 
have moderately full crests or top-knots, like the 
well-known Polish fowls, which have similar, 
but smaller combs. The Houdans have full 
mufiles or beards, irregularly spangled or blotch- 
ed, black and white plumage, and the general 
effect is quite comical. They are above medium 
size, five-toed, very active and hardy, yet quiet 
in disposition. Creve Ceeurs are like Houdans 
in the garniture of their heads, but have more 
of acrest. They are black in color of plumage, 
of very large size, short-legged, and are remark- 
ably broad, deep, and solid fowls. 

All these breeds are persistent layers, and 
non-setters, They all have excellent flesh, and 
the young mature early. The Creve Cceurs, 
La Fleche, and La Bresse, are famous for fatten- 
ing heavily and quickly. They prove, however, 
rather delicate in a cold climate. The Houdan 
nearly equals the others in size, and is very 
hardy, laying freely even in the winter, and is 
subject to but few diseases. This will, we think, 
become at once a favorite fowl with the North- 
ern farmer, and we anticipate also that the 
Creves and La Fleche will be equally valued 
throughout the cotton belt, and will rapidly be- 
come acclimated at the North. We have, in 
fact, proof of this in the stock of Mr. Jas. P. 
Swain, which he imported as “French layers” 
some 20 years ago. These are doubtless Creve- 
Ceeurs, though of less size, retaining their good 
points, and are as hardy as common dunghilis. 

The pictures on the following page are accu- 
rate portraits of the heads of some French 
fowls imported for the Agriculturist premiums, 
and among the finest birds at the late 
show. The Dark Brahma pictures were taken 
from the trio sent out by Mr. Cooper, of Limer- 
ick, which sold for $235. The head of the cock 
is a little faulty in having wattles much longer 
than the ear-lobes, but he was an admirable bird. 
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The Art of Grafting. 
oS See 
Those whose knowledge of grafting is con- 
fined to the old and prevailing practice of cleft- 
grafting would be surprised at a work of 320 
pages devoted solely to this method of propa- 
gation. Mr. Charles Baltet, Horticulturist of 


Troyes, France, has published the Art of Graft- 
ing (L’Art de Greffer), in which forty-seven dif- 





Fig. 1.—FORMS OF SIDE-GRAFTING. 


ferent kinds of grafting (including budding) are 
explained, and generally illustrated by engrav- 
ings. Some of these methods are only suited to 
particular varieties of trees, awhile others have a 
more wide application. The success of graft- 
ing of all kinds—as far as the mechanical part 
is concerned,—consists in bringing the growing 
parts into close contact. The growth of the 
stem (in diameter, at least) takes place between 
the bark and the wood. It is here we find the 
“pulp” or cambium Jayer, as the newly form- 
ing wood is called, and the directions given, that 
the bark of the stock and cion shall accurately 
meet, really mean that the newly forming wood 
of the stock shall be in close contact with that 
of thecion. In cleft-grafting, a limb or the top 








ture are practised toas great an extent as they 
are neglected with us, fruit trees are trained as 
espaliers, cordons, pyramids, etc., with a care 
which very few of our cultivators are disposed 
to give. In trees of this kind, regularity is essen- 
tial, and if a branch does not appear in the 
place where it is needed, one is put there. Some 
of the forms of side-grafting may be used for 
this purpose. Three forms of side-grafting are 
shown in figure 1, which is from War- 
der’s American Pomology. A is a curved 
cion, selected in order that the branch shall 
not maké¢ too sharp an angle with the tree; 
it is whittled down at its lower end, or 
chamfered, on one side only, and has a bud 
opposite the cut portion. The cion thus 
prepared may be introduced under the bark 
of the stock, in which a T incision is made, 
as in @; or the incision may be as in B, in 
which a notch is cut in the stock down 
to the wood, above the longitudinal in- 
cision. At D is another form of cion, with 
a terminal bud; the cut at the lower end 
should be longer than is shown in the en- 
graving. A fruit bud, Z, is sometimes in- 
serted by amateurs who wish to test a vari- 
ety atonce. These forms of grafting can only 
be done after the leaves have started, and 
the bark will “run”; they are to be 
bound and covered with waxed cloth in the 
usual way. <A very simple form of side- 
grafling is that in which the cion is cut at the 
base to a thin wedge, and inserted in an incis- 
ion made downward into the wood of the stock, 
asin figure 2. This is used with evergreens, 
camellias, ete., the incision be- 
ing more or Jess oblique, as ex- 
perience has shown the particu- 
lar plant to require. M. Baltet 
gives another plan for restoring 
branches where they are needed, 
which he calls a variety of the 
inlaid graft (greffe en placage). 
We give M. B.’s figure. The cion 
is prepared as in A, fig. 3. A strip 
of bark is removed from the stock 
B, and the sap-wood cut away 








the post, say twelve or fourteen. Divide the 


rims. into as many spaces as you have put in 
eyes, and stretch some No. 16 galvanized wire 
from the eye to the lower rim, faking a tum 
round a nail in the edge of the top one, and 
Give it one 


fasten it securely at the bottom. 
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' CIRCULAR GRAPE TRELLIS. 
or two coats of paint, and it is ready for the 
vine. Plant two vines under or near the trellis 
and grow them with double arms. Train the 
arms, one pair around the upper and one around 
the lower rim. Allow two fruit canes, after the 
first year of fruiting, to each wire; keep them 
tied to the wires, and by midsummer the trellis 
will be covered and will look very pretty, espe- 
cially if you get near enough to see the rich 
clusters of fruit. This gives the same amount 
of vine as on a straight trellis ten feet long and 
two tiers high, and it can be used in many 








places where other kinds can not.” 
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sufficiently to allow the bevel 


of a young tree is sacrificed, a matter of no im- 
of the cion to exactly fit; the 














portance, when we wish to change the tree or 
limb entirely; but if the object be to simply test 
a variety of fruit, it is then desirable to be able 
to do it without disfiguring the tree. On page 
138, last month, we gave M. Sisley’s method of 





Fig. 3.—INLAID GRAFTING. 


accomplishing this by grafting in the forks of 
the branches; and there are several methods of 
side-grafting which accomplish the same end. 
In Europe, where the refinements of horticul- 





binding is shown in C, the parts being properly 
covered with wax. Above the insertions incis- 
ions are made to check the flow of sap and 
throw it into the grafts. Grafting of this kind 
needs the most accurate fitting, and an imple- 
ment is used consisting of two blades, which 
are brought together or separated by a screw. 
This serves to measure the width of the cion 
as well as to mark the incision in the bark. 
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A Circular Grape Trellis. 


Those who understand the laws governing 
the growth of the vine can train it in a great 
variety of ways. A subscriber in Manchester, 
N. H., writes as follows: “I send you a sketch 
of a trellis that I have used in my garden with 
satisfactory results, both as an ornament and 
support forthe vine. Itis not patented, and any 
one can make it who chooses, as follows: Pro- 
cure a post long enough to stand 7’|2 or 8 feet out 
of the ground; if turned, with an ornament at 
the top, it will look all the better. Eighteen inch- 
es above the ground, set in six arms to support 
arim four inches deep, and ten feet in circumfer- 
ence; halve the ends of the arms on to the under 
side of the rim, and fasten with nails or screws. 
Three feet above this rim, put another just like 
it; put in some eyes made of wire, at the top of 











Hedge Planting on the Prairies. 


“H. N. P.,” Bloomington, Ill., writes: “ Your 
correspondent ‘G. N. M.’ has given good ad- 
vice on page 99, (March Agriculturist), but let 
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METHOD OF SETTING A HEDGE. 


me add a suggestion. Ican best illustrate the 
practice of our most rapid hedge planters by 
reference to the sketch. First insert the spade 
in the line of a—d, then bearing down or back 
ward on the handle, bring it to 8, which will 
throw the point upward and forward toward ¢, 
then a little pressure of the foot will push the 
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point of the spade down toward f, when the 
handle should be raised to ¢; thus a space is left 
pehind the spade large enough for the set to be 
put in quickly, and without danger of breaking 
off the fibrous or branching roots, or of draw- 
ing the plant out with the spade, as often hap- 
pens without this preparation. It is but the 
work of an instant, and is a great saving of 
time in the end. By working forward instead 
of backward, the ‘tramping’ is all done as 
the men pass along performing their work.” 
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A Bracket for Garden Purposes, 


_—_—@—— 


Many have doubtless been puzzled how to 
manage when they wished to train a vine or 
climber to the house or fence. To fasten the 
plant directly to the building is not =a) 
good for either, and to make a pro- Be 
jecting lattice that shall be both strong 
and neat is troublesome. Mr. C. 
Marvin, Port Jervis, N. Y., sends usa 
sample of a bracket which he has B& 
found useful to support horizontal 
slats to which plants may be trained. 
With a few brackets, and slats, and 
some wires, the object may be accomplished 
neatly and efficiently. Mr. M. says: “I cut 
the pattern of the bracket (fig. 1) for the mould- 
er, and he cast, drilled, and coated them at the 
small sum of six cents each. The time and 
trouble of putting up is trifling. The first two 
brackets I screw on the house eight feet apart, 
the third one seven feet, nine inches, (to allow 
for the lapping of the slats); the pine slat, which 
slips into the bracket, is one inch thick, by two 





Fig. 1. 

















Fig. 2.—BRACKETS AND SLAT. 


inches wide, and sixteen feet long;. the ends of 
the slats I cut wedge-shaped where they are to 
be joined, and make the lap inside of the bracket, 
which holds the ends securely, and gives the ap- 
pearance of one continuous slat, as shown in fig. 
2.” The length of the bracket is 5’|, inches; itis 
covered with a black varnish, to prevent rusting. 
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A Bit of Rock-work. 
werees 

Artificial rock-work is generally out of place 
and out of taste. If rock-work can be intro- 
duced where such a formation might naturally 
be expected, the effect is pleasing; but a mass of 
stones built up on a lawn is seldom anything 
but a rubbish heap. Others differ in opinion, 
but we, nevertheless, express our own. The 
writer, in preparing a piece of ground for a flow- 
er border, discovered a most disagreeable geo- 
logical fact in the shape of a large rock, too 
near the surface for anything to grow above it; 
digging was impracticable, as it was an outcrop 
of the general underpinning, and blasting could 
not be resorted to for fear of injury to estab- 
lished plauts. The remedy was—more rocks; 
as nature had determined that a rock should be 
just there, we determined to help her, and made 
a pile of rocks which is called a rock-work, 
though the principal care was devoted to mak- 
ing it strong, and securing a plenty of cavities 
or “pockets” for soil. It is not a very artistic 
heap of rocks and soil, but it affords more pleas- 
ure than if the space were a nice deep border. 
The very top is crowned with the Alpine Rock- 
Crees, which was described last month. From a 








shelf, a little lower down, a Money-wort hangs 
its slender branches; on the other side, the 
Linaria Cymbalaria flourishes finely. Our 
graceful native Columbine has a nook, House- 
leeks, Stone-crops, Prickly Pears, and many 
other things, find a foothold here and there, 
and over all aplenty of European Ivy spreads 
its dark green foliage. To enliven the whole, 
when warm weather comes, some Portulaccas 
and dwarf Nasturtiums are put with the rest, 
and their flowers blaze away more brilliantly 
than they would ina more promising spot. All 
the “ribbon” borders and beds that were ever 
planted would not be accepted in exchange for 
this rude little bit of rocks. Now, while this 
rock-work was made in a border from sheer ne- 
cessity, we do not advise our readers to follow 
the example unless under similar circumstances, 
but if there are nooks and corners in their 
grounds where rocks will not appear out of place, 
they will find that many plants will seem to 
flourish better, or, at any rate, show to better 
advantage, on a rock-work than elsewhere. In 
building up, use stones that are all alike, and lay 
them as naturally as possible, taking care to 
have a sufficient number of pockets or cavities 
to hold the soil necessary to sustain the plants. 





Grape Trellises, 
Sa 

For gardens and small vineyards there is 
nothing in the way of a trellis so neat and con- 
venient as the one proposed by Mr. Fuller in 
his Grape Culturist, in which upright wires are 
stretched from an upper to a lower bar, nailed 
to posts at the desired distance apart. This 
trellis we have already figured. In large vine- 
yards, where there must be the greatest econo- 
my of labor, horizontal wires are adopted. The 
only advantage they have over the upright ones 
is the cheapness with which they can be put 
up. The wires are stretched between strong 
posts at the ends of the rows of the vineyard, 
and supported at intervals by stakes. It will be 
seen that the two principal difficulties in putting 
up a trellis are, to properly stretch the wires at 
the time of putting them up, and to avoid the 
troubles that must result from the effects of 
heat and cold. Ifthe wires are put up in spring 
and tightly stretched, the contraction caused by 
the cold im winter will either break them or 
pull the post out of the perpendicular. Several 
contrivances haye been proposed for overcom- 


ing the difficulties of expansion and contraction. 
Before alluding to 


these we will give 
the plan of trellising 
adopted at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., 
which is both simple 
and efficient. The end 
"_ posts of the rows are 
¥= braced as shown in 
i= fig. 1, the upper end 
of the brace resting in 
a notch in the post, and 
its lower end against a 
stone buried for the purpose. The coils of wire 
are placed upon a reel, fig. 2, which revolves on 
an upright axis fixed to asmall bench. The 
coils are dropped upon the reel and kept sepa- 
rate by means of sticks, which are passed 
through holes made in thereel. The reel being 
placed at one end of the row, a man takes the 
ends of the three wires and walks towards the 
other end, where he makes them fast to the post 
at the proper distances, by a turn around the 
post, and a twisting of the end of the wire upon 














Fig. 1.—Post AND BRACE. 
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itself The man at the reel cuts the wire at tho 
proper length, passes the end of it through an 











auger hole in the post, and begins to stretch. 
The stretching is done by means of a small 
windlass, a stick of hard wood about two feet 
long, with a small hole in the center, and arms 
at each end, fig. 3. The end of the wire which 
comes through the hole 9 

in the post is put through 
the hole in the windlass; 
on turning the windlass 
by the arms, its body 
resting against the post, 
the slack of the wire 
is taken up. The man 
who has carried out the wires, on his way 
back, sees that all is right, and when they are 
sufficiently stretched, he drives a strong, wooden 
pin in the hole through which the wire passes, 
and, for additional security, a turn or two may 
be taken around the projecting end of the pin. 
The trouble from contraction by cold is avoided 





Fig. 3.—wInDLass, 





Fig. 4—LEYRISSON’S STRETCHER. 


by the very simple expedient of knocking away 
the brace, and allowing the posts to yield to the 
tension. This rather rough method of over- 
coming all trouble from contraction of the wires 
has been found perfectly practicable at Ham- 
mondsport, on thousands of acres. —The French 
have several more or less complicated racdisseurs 
for accomplishing the same end. One of these 
is a small windlass to be turned by a key, and 
which is held from turning back by a catch 
which falls into a ratch-wheel. One of these is 
attached to each wire. A lever attachment to 
the wires has been patented, as noticed in the 
“basket,” by Mr. T. G. Youmans. One of the 





Fig. 5.—NATURAL STRETCHER. | 


simplest things of this kind we have seen is 
that proposed by M. Leyrisson, and figured in 
the Revue Horticole. The shape of the appa- 
ratus is shown in fig. 4; it consists of a curved 
piece of wood with a strong pin inserted in 
it. Near the pin a nail is driven. It will be 
seen that by catching the wire between the pin 
and nail, and turning, the wire will be wound 
upon the pin. When the wire is sufficiently 
stretched, the long arm is caught in a wire or 
willow ring which slides upon the horizontal 
wire. In fig. 5, one of our associates shows how 
raidisseurs, or stretchers, can be cut ready form- 
ed, and without the trouble of inserting a pin 
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Some Early Wild Flowers. 
—_—»— 
In this country, at the North at least, we can- 
not follow the example of our English ancestors, 
and celebrate May-day as a floral festival. We 








RUE ANEMONE.—( Thalictrum anemonoides.) 


may console ourselves with the thought that 
the custom had a heathen origin, as it perpet- 
uates the ceremonials in honor of the Latin god- 
dess Flora. The few attempts we have seen at 
“Maying” in our fickle climate have been 
characterized by a general paucity of flowers, 
and chilliness of person. Still, the true lover of 
flowers can find enough to interest him in a 
May-day walk, even if the day be chilly, and 
anything but festive. There are many early 
flowers to be found, which, if not gay enough 
for garlands, are well worth the seeking. 
Wherever the Trailing Arbutus, or May-flower, 
(Zpigea) is found, there is no lack of either 
beauty or fragrance. Unfortunately this gem of 
our wood-sides only grows here and _ there. 
Some violeis are to be found, but provokingly 
without the odor which every one associates with 
the violet. On the exposed hill-sides the Early 
Saxifrage and the little Plantain-leaved Ever- 
lasting have been in bloom for some time, as 
has the Early Crowfoot, or Buttercup. Some 
of the Cresses grow on the banks of the streams, 
and in the moist woods we find the pure white 
flowers of the Bloodroot, the delicately veined 
Spring Beauty, the oddly shaped Dutchman’s 
Breeches, and its closely related Squirrel Corn. 
But it is not our intention to give a list of all the 
plants to be found at this time, as it would 
not be possible to give one which would be other 
than local. One very common spring flower 
has been sent to us so often for a name, that we 
give an engraving of it—the Rue Anemone, 





Thalictrum anemonoides. Tt is often found in 


company with the Wind-flower, Anemone nemo- 
rosa, Which it somewhat resembles. The en- 
graving (after Sprague,) is so life-like, that the 
plant needs no description. It is not a true 
Anemone, but a Vhalictrum, a name which is 
an old one, the meaning of which is not under- 
stood. The specific name, Anemonoides, means 
resembling the Anemone. The difference be- 
tween Thalictrum and Anemone is seen when 
the flower has fallen, and the seed-like fruits 
are formed. In the first case they are little 
ribbed cylinders, and in the second, they are 
flattened, with 2 hooked beak. Another pretty 
flower of early spring is found in rocky woods,— 
the Violet Wood-Sorrel, Oxalis violacea. The 
slender stems are sent up from scaly bulbs, and 
bear several delicate violet-colored flowers. The 
flowers of early spring have a charming deli- 
cacy, which is wanting in most of the later 
ones, ard they are welcomed with a feeling 
that those which come later fail to excite. 
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Improvement in the Gladiolus. 
: siti 

Since florists have turned their attention to 
the Gladiolus, a marked improvement in the form 
and color, as well as the texture of the flower, 
is manifest. Instead of the one-sided flower 
with the petals all pointed, we have now flow- 
ers quite symmetrical in shape, and of great 
substance. The engraving shows a fine flower 
taken from a specimen in the magnificent col- 
lection of Mr. Geo. Such, South Amboy, N. J., 
who has been very successful in producing new 
varieties from seed. The Gladiolus is one of 
the plants that need to be popularized, for we 
seldom see it in the gardens of the people 
at large. Good bulbs can be bought for $2.00 a 
dozen, but the new and choicest varieties sell 
for 50 cents or more, each. They will flourish 
in any good garden soil, and all the better if it 
is rich and light. The bulbs may be planted 
this month or next, and when the leaves begin 
to wither in autumn they are taken up and kept 
in a cool place, free from frost. The old bulb 
produces one or more new ones, according to 
the variety. To those quite unacquainted with 
the Gladiolus it may be well to say that single 
flowers, similar to that in the engraving, are 
borne upon a stem to the number of twenty or 
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REGULARLY FORMED GLADIOLUS. 


more. They vary in color, from white and 
yellow, to scarlet and the most brilliant crimson, 
and are variously marked. Those known as 
the Hybrid Gladioluses (Gladiolus Ganda- 
vensis), are the finest, and are the ones referred 
to. They are kept by florists and seedsmen. 








Trouble with Cabbages, 
sae 
The cabbage plant has many enemies; those 
which are particularly annoying in the early 
stages of its existence are the small white mag. 
got, at the root of the seedling, and the cut- 





VIOLET WOOD-SORREL.—( Oxalis violacea.) 


worm, after the plant has been set out. Several 
small flies of the genus Anthomyia infest the 
radish, turnip, and other plants of the same 
family, as well as the cabbage. The trouble- 
some “maggots” which infest the roots of these 
plants are the larve of these insects. They 
sometimes attack a seed-bed of cabbages in 
such numbers as to render all of the plants 
worthless, We have already given the proposed 
remedies, such as dusting with lime, ashes, ete. 
The latest suggestion we have seen is to grow 
the seedling plants in boxes, elevated six or 
eight feet above the ground. It is said that this 
places the plants above the reach of the parent 
insect. The cut-worm—which includes the 
grubs of several distinct insects—is often de- 
structive in the garden or field. It works in 
the night, stripping off the leaves or cutting the 
stems square across, and retires to its hole dur- 
ing the day. Hunting the grub, digging it out, 
and killing, have been the only sure remedies. 
White, in his Gardening for the South, states 
that an old negro gardener told him that the 
cut-worms would not attack cabbages that were 
planted in trenches six inches deep, and that 
he practised upon the suggestion with success. 
It is a very simple remedy, and is worthy of a 
trial by those living in localities where the 
crops are liable to be injured by cut-worms. 
ee @ 

Spent Hops.—The waste hops from the brew- 
eries are an excellent fertilizer. From some 
experience in their use, we estimate their value 
to be equal—cord for cord—to stable manure. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(we For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 





worm 
Insects and Flowers. 
—_——_@——_ 
Some odd things have been ingeniously worked 
into the forms of flowers. We have seen flowers 
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. 
FLOWERS MADE OF INSECTS’ WINGS. 


made of shells, feathers, seeds, etc., and now one 
of our friends has made them of insects’ wings. He 
probably had the notion that a great many flowers 
are destroyed by insects, and it is only fair that in- 
sects should be used to make flowers. The engrav- 
ing shows the grotesque appearance of these imi- 
tations. The flower made from butterflies’ wings 
looks something like a strangely shaped orchid, 
while the other, made’of the wing-cases of bectles, 
presents a more regular form. In both flowers the 
foundation is a small disk of card-board, to which 
the wings are gummed. Butterflies’ wings should 
be carefully handled with a delicate pair of 
forceps or tweezers, to prevent injuring them, 





Experience in Soap-making. 
BY MRS. M. L. GAGE, ROSS CO., OHIO. 
—— 

Whatever may be said about the advantages of 
selling ashes and grease and buying soap, it is best 
for most living in a farming community to make 
their own soap, and in a new country there is no 
alternative. I came into Ohio from Eastern Mass., 
on one of the first through Ohio canal-boats. Every 
one, of course, practised soap-making in the spring, 
and I feared they would think little of the person 
who could not do what they had always done, and 
80 was unwilling to ask questions, and thus expose 
my ignorance. My husband said it was a pity that 
though I had studied chemistry and he had been 
through college we could not make soap. I knew, 
however, that booking and cooking were two things; 
60 I sent for information to some of my aunts at 
the East, who I knew made soap, and was kindly 
referred back to my neighbors. I wanted a rule, 
but I could not get one. I got hints, blundered, 
sometimes had “luck,” and sometimes not, until 
T had experience enough to make a rule for myself. 
The fact is, there isa great deal of good soap made, 
and uniformly too, for which the makers have a 
rule, but do not know it. They burn the same 
kind of wood, kill the same number of hogs, and 
make the soap in the same kettles, year after year, 
and it comes out right. I start the lye to boiling, 
and then while boiling, if the lye is not strong 
enough to eat the feather off a quill, boil it down 
until it is. When it will just eat the feather, let 
the kettle be a little more than one-third full of lye, 
and put in grease, skins of the hogs, bacon rinds, 
meat fryings, and the like, until the kettle is about 
two-thirds full. The kettle must not be fall, for 





with the least bit too much fire, over the soap 
goes. Itis better to put in a little less than the 
necessary amount of grease. Lye and grease com- 


| bine in certain proportions, but pass the limit, and 


no amount of boiling will take up an excess of 
grease. It will remain on top, hot or cold, and 
will be very troublesome; whereas a little too 
much lye will sink to the bottom when the soap 
comes. If the proportions are good, a little fire 
only is required to keep it boiling, and in a few 
hours it is done. Then take a bucket of weak lye, 
and let it boil up with the soap once. This will 
not disturb the already made soap, but will wash 
the dirt out that was in the grease, and with it set- 
tle to the bottom. When the soap is cold it can 
be cut out incakes. Exposure to theair will soften 
it down until it is of about the consistence of mush, 
and little darker, growing fairer and fairer. Some, 
instead of putting in lye to wash the dirt out of 
the soap, put in salt and water. The soap thus 
made is whiter, but is apt to be too stiff to use 
easily in the wash-tub. It makes excellent ball 
soap for washing dirty hands. I take some weaker 
lye and the clean part of that which is left in the 
bottom of the soap kettles, and enough to half fill 
one of the kettles or more, setting it in some con- 
venient place outdoors. I put astick of wood on 
the north side of the top of the kettle, lay on some 
boards, making a roof which is easily managed to 
shed rain, and lay another stick on top to keep the 
roofin place. By lifting one of the boards a little, 
I can put in from time to time whatever soap-fat 
is gathered in the family through the summer. 
Whenever the sun shines, I remove the cover and 
stir the lye. I facilitate the business a little in this 
way, and I have by fall a half kettle of decent 
soap, and no trouble with soap-fat in hot weather. 
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Bags for Shoes and Slippers. 
—@— 

The suggestions made in regard to boxes for boots 
and shoes have called out several letters, all essen- 
tially the same as that of “G.R.8.,” which we 
here give: ‘‘My arrangement in the shoe line is 
a flat foundation tacked around the edges to the 
inside of the closet doorin my bedroom. It con- 
tains 18 pockets (as shown in the figure), each of 
which will hold a pair of thin shoes or packages of 
laces; for thick shoes a pocket each is required. 
This foundation is 27 inches deep by 24 inches wide, 
with a facing around the edge underneath, to 
give strength. For the pockets, take three strips, 7 
inches wide by 42 inches long, and hem at top; a 
cord is sewn in the lower part of each to gather it 
to the size of the back. Sew each strip tightly 
across the back, equidistant, commencing at the 
lower edge. Each strip being divided into 6 equal 














BAG FOR SHOES, ETC. 
parts, stitch them upwards in place, of course 4 
inches apart; the pockets thus formed will receive 
the shoes, the size in all cases being proportioned 


to the requirements. I make these articles with 
two rows for closets in spare rooms, and shallow 
ones for small shoes in nursery and children’s 
bedrooms. I put square ones with 6 or 8 pockets 
behind doors in servants’ rooms, to prevent their 





shoes being thrown in all directions about the 
room. All of these are made of chintz, figured or 
plain, generally selected to correspond with the col- 
ors of the room. As gentlemen like their changes 
of shocs close at hand, I made for the library 
& square box covered with Brussels carpet, using 
one deep cnough for boots, stuffed a seat on the 
lid, and around this put a wide worsted webbing or 
fringe; inside the lower part, afew inches from the 
top, I tacked a wide piece of tape, so arranged as to 
hold slippers. I am sorry to state, these were often 
torn down by hasty movements, and the slippers 
added to the boots and overshoes in the box. This 
is very useful, and can be made pretty also. Boxes 
of any form covered with chintz and muslin de 
laine, the lids stuffed and ruffles arranged around 
them, are convenient for seats in rooms.” 
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The Table—Order and Ornament. 


The winter and early spring months do not allow 
most hofisekeepers to place upon their tables the 
most beautiful of all ornaments—flowers. Only 
those who have green-houses or are remarkably 
successful at window gardening can achieve this. 








A bouquet of the first wild flowers may now be had 
with a little trouble; but it is not our purpose just 
now to speak of floral ornaments; we leave those 
until flowers become a little more abundant, and 
attend to leaves instead. Green leayes of them- 
selves are welcome, and all the more so if, besides 
serving to decorate the table, they are eatable. All 
who have water-cresses,—and every one who hasa 
clear stream should have them—can give the break- 





Fig. 2.—RADISHES PROPERLY PREPARED. 


fast table an air of freshness by the presence of a 
dish of this pungent salad plant. There is order to 
be observed even with cresses. The plants thrown 
promiscuously intoa dish, while they are just as 
good to eat, do not do their whole duty in making 
atable ornament. Cresses should be picked over be- 
fore they go upon the table. In doing this, gather 
them in the fingers into little bunches or bouquets, 
cut the stems even, and set them ina deep dish, 
stem end down. The result will bea dense mass 
of bright green, with no light-colored stems in 
sight. Radishes are among the first things the gar- 
den affords. As an article of food they can hardly 
be called nutritious, but they are highly relished by 
most persons. To our notion the radish is more 
valuable to look at than to eat. There is a bril- 
liancy in its scarlet and a freshness about its green 
that are very satisfying, and radishes on the table 
are evidence that the garden has commenced to 
furnish its stores, and a forerunner of many good 
things to come. Sad work is sometimes made in 
preparing radishes for the table. There is a right 
way and a wrong one to do so simple a thing as 
this. We scarcely ever knew a servant who, if un- 
instructed, would not cut off all the tops of the 
radishes. Fig. 1 shows a plate of the early turnip- 
shaped radish as it often appears on the table, the 
tops cut off and the tail-like prolongations of the 
root left, all looking like so many mice. Cut off 
the long portion and trim the leaves so as to leave 
a bit of green to each one; set them regularly in a 
dish, as in fig. 2, and there is a display of green and 
scarlet, almost as beautiful asa bouquet. The same 
treatment should be given to long radishes; these 
generally have a few fibres along their sides which 
should be removed and the lower end shortened 
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somewhat. Leave a tuft of green at the top, and 
place in a tumbler or arrange tastefully on a plate. 
These are little matters, but let the housckeeper 
who cares for the appearance of her table try both 
ways of serving water-cresses and radishes, and we 
have no doubt which will permanently be adopted. 
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A Perforated Lamp Shade. 


canes 
[{Mary, Roxabelle, O., writes a very pleasant, gos- 
sipy letter; we can publish only that portion which 
describes her method of making a lamp shade. Eps. ] 
While Brother Henry was home during vacation 
our store-bought lamp shade gave out, and for his 





PERFORATED LAMP SHADE. 


temporary convenience he begged some pasteboard 
and cut out and sewed up a piece, the size and 
shape of the old shade. This, indeed, was a shade. 
The board was so thick it permitted no rays of light 
to pass through it, and the reflection only served 
to make “ darkness visible’ throughout the rest of 
the room. Such gloom was not to be borne, so 
four oblong openings were cut in the shade; next 
faney-colored tissue paper was pasted on the out- 
side, and, the edges of the openings being finished 
with gilt paper, pictures were inserted on the un- 
der side as transparencies. Two of them were 
scenes from Central Park; one, tle head of Wash- 
ington; and the last, but not the least attractive, 
a gay young lady, fairly dazzling at night with di- 
amonds, caused by the lamp-light shining through 
the holes pricked for that purpose. White tissue 
paper was pasted on the under side of the shade, 
and the lower edge bound around with gilt paper. 
In the four alternate spaces, flowers were then 
pricked. But this one is not my chef d’euvre. I 
haye just finished one for the college brothers, 
which, though simple, is really quiteelegant. This 
last I made out of six equal-sized pieces of Bristol 
board, of the shape shown in the engraving. These 
pieces are to be joined near the top and the bottom 
by ribbon passed through holes stamped for the 
purpose ; afterwards the lamp shade can be set on 
the brass rim as common ones are. Around the 
lower edge I traced by means of impression paper, 
a wreath, vine, tendrils, leaves, and clusters of 
grapes, and at the top a plain, narrow braiding 
pattern. In the centre of cach piece I traced 
some design, such as a butterfly, oak branch, leaves 
and acorns, ivy vine, a full-blown rose with stem 
and leaves, a grape vine, and lastly a bouquet of 
various kinds of flowers and leaves. Then, with 
the Bristol board resting on a cushion, began the 
slow and ted°>us work, prick, prick, prick, with 
various size¢ aeedles, using occasionally a knitting 
necdle anc -en a stiletto, until all was completed. 
Upon holding the paper up to the light, the vari- 
ous designs were developed in unsuspected beauty. 
The pieces are to be lined on the inside with 
white tissue paper, and then joined together. 
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Household Talks. 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 
en 

Edward and I drank tea with a few other invited 
friends, at Mrs. B.’s last evening. It was the first 
time we had had the pleasure of partaking of 
a meal at her house, as she has been in the neigh- 
borhood only about three months; however, I have 
met her several times at the little introductory tea 
parties that are always given here whenever a 
stranger comes to settle among usr As this was 
her first tea drinking, and perhaps because she 
same from the West, I expected quite an elaborate 
supper, but was, I think agreeably, disappointed. 
It was what we call a decidedly plain table. The 
spread was extremely brilliant and beautiful, crim- 
son being the prevailing shade of color, and the nap- 
kins of the finest damask, and of alabaster white- 
ness; the gilt-edged china was tasteful and pretty ; 
the knives, forks, and spoons, were of silver; 
the flowers, of which there were two or three small 
bouquets, were fragrant and delicious. For the 
refreshing of the inner man was provided, a cup of 
baked custard for each, deliciously white raised 
biscuit, one kind of plain fruit cake, (I make a cake 
very much like it, if not the same, and will give 
the recipe,) puff pastry tarts with jelly, canned 
peaches, shaved beef, small cucumber pickles, gra- 
ham bread in slices, butter, sugar, cream, and green 
tea. That was all, but there was plenty of it, and 
everything was made in the most perfect manner, 
and Edward declared afterwards that it was the best 
company supper he had ever eaten, and that Mrs. B. 
was the most sensible woman of his acquaintance. 

Pian Fruit Cake.—Put into the cake bowl a 
small teacupful of butter, and two larger teacup- 
fuls of white coffee sugar. If the butter is hard, 
allow the bowl to stand in the oven or near the 
fire until it is nearly melted; then beat to a foam. 
Separate the yolks and whites of four or five eggs, 
and beat each thoroughly, the whites to a stiff froth, 
as usual ; add the beaten yolks to the cake, and two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar dissolved in 
a small teacupful of milk, which may be a little 
sour. If flavored with lemon, it may be put in 
now. Beat the batter as long as your patience will 
allow, adding flour as you do so, in small quanti- 
ties, until stiff enough. It is well to always stir or 
beat the batter one way. Now put in half a pound 
of stoned raisins, half a pound of currants, and 
a quarter of a pound of chopped candied peel. 
Have a suitable tin for baking, and grease with a 


| little butter; lay a clean sheet of paper on the bot- 
tom of the pan, and butter it a little also; just be- 


fore placing in the oven add a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of 
varm (not boiling) water; stirin quickly but thor- 
oughly. Now the egg froth or foam should be stirred 
in lightly, but intimately, as its chief use is to coag- 
ulate, and to help the flour to sustain the cake after 
it is risen in the oven. Pour into the tin and bake 
in a moderate oven; do not open the oven door 
oftener than necessary after the cake is in. Wait 
at least ten or fifteen minutes before doing so. It 
will take from half an hour to an hour to bake, but 
it will be necessary to try if it is done by running 
into it a thin skewer or straw. If the instrument 
comes out clear, the cake is baked sufficiently. I 
have always observed that cake with raisins and cur- 
rants takes a longer time to bake than that which 
is without fruit, though I have not yet solved the 
problem. Be sure to stone the raisins carefully. 

Purr Pastry Tarts.—Take a quarter of a pound 
of very hard and firm lard, and a little over a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, also very cold and hard. 
Sift three quarters of a pound of the very best 
white flour; cut the lard into very small bits, but do 
not chop, or mash, or heat it at all, and mix gently 
into the flour. Then add gradually about a gill of 
ice-cold water; you must be the judge of the quan- 
tity of water, however, as it is difficult to give an 
exact rule, but the paste should be soft and yielding, 
though not at all sticky. Mixas little as possible, 
hardly touching it. A marble slab is the best to 
roll it on, but if one is not at hand, use the com- 
mon rolling-board. Roll thin, and drop the butter 
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in small bits all over it, pressing lightly in order to 
fix it. Fold three times and roll again, and fold 
again the samc; roll again, always from you, and 
fold; now againand fold. It is now ready to be 
rolled and made into cakes of the desired shape; J 
use a little gingersnap cutter about an inch and a 
half in diameter. Make very thin, and keep eold 
until put into the oven, which should be very hot, 
Do not look at them under five minutes. fhey 
should not brown, and when well risen are done, 
When desired for the table, put a small piece of 
firm jelly in the center of cach one, and arrange 
tastefully in a pyramid shape, on a round plate, 
They give a very pretty effect to an evening table, 
besides being delicious to eat. 

SaLaps.—Cabbage chopped fine and mixed with 
an equal quantity of celery, also chopped fine, 
makes an excellent salad where lettuce cannot 
be obtained. We are having fresh green lettuce 
now every day. It is rather expensive for so 
large a family, but Edward and I both agree that 
it is cheaper to pay the gardener than the doctor, 
and salads and vegetables in the spring of the year 
are as necessary to health as are comfortable homes 
and clothing in the winter. 

Parsnips we get from our own garden. We never 
have them dug in the fall, as I find that they are 
not wanted at my table until after the frost is out 
of the ground, and some kind of a vegetable 
change is desired. They seem also to keep better 
in the ground than in the cellar, the frost not burt- 
ing them at all, but rather the contrary. I serape 
and halve them, boiling very tender. Lay length- 
wise, side by side, in asmall dish, and put a trifle of 
butter, and pepper and salt over them. 

DANDELION LEAVES.—Gather large, green, and 
healthy looking leaves, wash, boil tender, and sea- 
son the same as spinach, or send to table without 
chopping, allowing each one to season to taste. It 
is a pleasant vegetable, and is valued by many. 

Lapies’ Fineers.—Use any kind of light sponge 
cake batter. Take a sheet of buttered paper and 
with a spoonful of the batter draw a shape on the 
paper the length and size of your finger. Make an 
eyen number, bake until crisp and slightly brown, 
remove from the paper, and join two together by 
means of alittle good jelly. They may be cemented 
with frosting, or with white of egg alone, if desirable. 

To Bom, PEELED PoTatTors.—Wasb, and as fast 
as peeled, throw into cold water and let them stand 
until twenty-five minutes before wanted for the 
table. Have ready a tea-kettle of boiling water, put 
the potatoes into a pot,(a large saucepan is best), put 
the pot on to a brisk fire, and cover the potatoes with 
water from the tea-kettle; some add salt, but I re- 
serve it until after the water is poured off. Boil 
twenty minutes, try with a fork, and if they split 
they are done; keep on the lid and pour the water 
from them as dry as possible; return the kettle to 
the fire for a minute or two, but not long enough 
to endanger burning. I throw in now a little salt, 
and take hold of the handle and toss the kettle in 
such a way that the potatoes will be thrown up 
and down. When they look white and floury, they 
have been shaken sufficiently, and may then be 
dished for the table. This way of boiling peeled 
potatoes is the best, but some housekeepers may 
object to it because it not only involves the trouble 
of shaking the pot, but of cleaning it afterwards, as 
some of the floury portion adheres to the bottom 
and sides; and if this is not removed while moist, 
it dries, and of course is hard to clean. If the ket- 
tle is filled with water immediately after the pota- 
toes are removed, the difficulty will be obviated. 

————s 6 et 6 ae 

Furs and Moths.—‘J. F. W.”’ Put the 
furs in a box so tight that moths cannot get in to 
lay their eggs. Few boxes are safe for this, 
but they all may be made so by pasting strips of 
paper over every joint, including the crack between 
the lid and cover. Paper bags made of strong pa- 
per, without even a pin-hole, wiil answer; after the 
furs are put in, paste the mouth of the bag securely. 
Aromatics of various kinds are more or less_repul- 
sive to the insect, but the only sure way is to see 
that there are no moths in the furs, and then, beat- 
ing them well, put them where none can get In. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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A School Girl’s Composition, 
‘*Spring.°’ 

“Mhisisspring. The grass is green—what there is of it 
_—put it’s a kind of invisible green just now; and snow 
isn’t. The days are longer than they was when they was 
shorter, and they'll be a good deal longer yet if they keep 
on stretching at both ends. The nights aint so long as 
they used to be. Ma said it was cold yesterday, and I 
It was scold, scold, scold, all day; it 
was washing-day. Carrie and me is going to havea May- 
day party next June. Won't that be jolly! We'll have 
such fan, and shall invite all the rest of the boys. Spring 
is one of the four seasons—the foremost one. I like 
it is such a nice time to go skating. The buds 


thought so, too. 


spring ; 


have commenced to sprout on the potatoes down cellar, 
Saran ANN,” 


The end. 
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Picture Story.—Showing the remarkable adventures and 
escapes of an amphibious individual; every reader can 
give his own version with variations to suit listeners. 

Ready Wit.—It is told of Billy Hibbard, 
the Methodist, that once when roll was called in the Con- 
ference, his name was read ** William.” He rose at once 
and objected, saying that his name was not William, it 
was Billy. ‘“ But Brother Hibbard,” pleaded Bishop As- 
bury, “Billy isa little boy’s name!” ‘Yes, Bishop,” 
was the quick reply of the eccentric preacher, “and 
I was a little boy when my father gave it to me!” 





One Secret of **Good Luck.” 


Claflin, Stewart, Vanderbilt, and many others of less 
note whom we could name, are regarded by thoughtless 
persons as ‘‘lucky”? men. If ‘luck’? means success ob- 
tained by constant, untiring attention to business, they 
have had “luck,” for harder working men it would not 
be easy to find. They worked as faithfully for small 
gains at the beginning of their career, as they now do, 
when their transactions involve millions. The first be- 
ginnings of one of our heaviest merchants was ina dry 
goods house where he sought employment, and out of 
mere pity the proprietor eet him to straightening out bent 
nails that had been drawn from boxes. His pay was 
scarcely enough to keep body and soul together, but this 
did not prevent his working industriously and steadily. 
His faithfulness was soon observed—employers are not as 
blind as many a fault-finding clerk thinks—and he was 
advanced to other wo’ x at better wages. The same course 
of devotion to business was followed by promotion, 
until, step by step, he gained his present independence. 

Another with whom we are personally acquainted, now 
the head of a large commercial firm, at first when a mere 
lad, besides faithfully attending to his duties in the store, 
devoted all his spare hours to reading every publication 
he could find, which gave any information on the branch 
of business he was engaged in. Some of his fellow 
clerks attended balls, parties, and other places of amuse- 
ment, while he was thus engaged, and laughed at him for 
a stupid plodder. In less than a year he knew more of 
the business than many who had been employed there for 
years, and was rapidly advanced accordingly. He is now 
reaping the fruits of his ‘‘seeds of Juck’’ planted with 
such laborious pains. Stop grumbling, boys, and be- 
gin to try this method of compelling fortune to favor you. 


“i Want My Own Umbrella.” 


The following incident is related by a correspondent of 
the Methodist: ‘‘ Standing on the middle porch of the Capi- 
tol, witnessing the re-forming of the line of procession, af- 
ter the ceremonies were concluded, I saw several carriages 
drive up to the steps, and the invited guests, who were to 
head the column, got in and were driven to their positions 
in the line. When the President’s carriage was brought 
up, he stepped forward, and was in the act of getting in, 
when he asked his servant for his umbrella. The man 
replied that he had placed it in one of the rooms in the 
Capitol, but on his return to the room, he could not find 
it. In a moment several gentlemen rushed to the Presi- 
dent and offered him their umbrellas in the most kind 
and pressing terms. ‘I thank you, gentlemen, but I 
want my own umbrella.’ Then turning to his servant, 
he said very quietly: ‘I gave you my umbrella in charge; 
go back and look for it again.’ The man left. The 
head of the column in the meantime was halied. The 
carriages of the corps diplomatigue were waiting their 
turn tocome up. The long line of carriages behind these 
were ft a stand-still. The military companies formed in 
front were wondering at the delay ; everybody seemed to 
be impatient but the little man who was waiting for his 
umbrella. He was calm, and looked thoughtful; and 
well he might, after just coming down from the platform 
where, before congregated thousands of the people, he 
had pressed the Bible to his lips in confirmation of the 
oath of office, to execute the laws, and defend the Consti- 
tution. After about ten minutes of most perplexing 
waiting to all who did not know the cause of the delay, 
the servant made his appearance, very red in the face, 
and very much out of breath. Tipping his beaver, he 
handed the President a well-worn umbrella, which he 
took, saying at the same time, ‘ Yes, this is mine ;’ and 
quietly poked it under the carriage-seat, and got in, 
when the procession moved on. This was Grant all 
over; nothing seems to disconcert him, or turn him to 
the right or left. He goes straight along, demanding 
what is right—refusing to compromise short of the right.” 


A Bear Story. 


“Our Boys and Girls” gives the following account of the 
antics of a pet bear. He was captured when a little cub, 
and was brought up by hand as one of the family. He 
claimed the warmest place on the hearth-stone, and 
nestled in cold weather with the dogs before the fire. 
None of the pet animals about the farm were tamer than 
he; and none better loved to climb up into his master’s 
lap and reccive his caress, or understood the whims of his 
mistress when begging for a choice morsel. He was 
of aprying disposition, and forever peeping into every 
hole, so the family were obliged to lock up every thing, 
even. the closets where they kept their clothing. Ifa hen 
cackled when an egg was laid, Mr. Bear understood it; 
and if he was not prevented, he would very soon find it 
and suck it before the cackling fowl had ceased her song. 

One Sunday the family went to church, and left the 
bear alone at home. Bruin improved the opportunity, and 
rummaged all over the house in search of fun or some- 











thing to eat. Unfortunately, the good housewife had 
left the cellar door unlocked and ajar; and it was not 
long before the bear discovered it and crept down the 
stairs. Once down in the cellar, he espied the molasses 
barrel; and if there was any thing in the house he was 
excessively fond of, it was molasses or honey. Bruin 
pawed over the barrel, licked the tightly driven bung, 
and was about abandoning it in despair when he espied 
the spile. Grasping: it with his strong teeth, he easily 
withdrew it, and out came the molasses in a stream, to 
the great delight of the bear, who clapped his mouth to 
the hole and sucked away with grunts of self-satisfaction. 

The molasses still flowed, and still the bear kept his 
mouth to the orifice, pausing now and then to take a long 
breath. At length he was full; his stomach could hold 
no more; yet his appetite was not satisfied. He squatted 
on his haunches and viewed the still running stream with 
disgust, to think that the supply was so abundant, and 
that, alas! he could hold nomore. The molasses had 
now run out in large quantity, and had formed a great 
pool on the floor; but Bruin dove into it, and rolled him- 
self a thousand times in the thick fluid, until his shaggy 
coat, from his nose to his tail, was covered with molasses, 
dirt, and gravel stones! There he caroused in the sweet 
pool, as cats roll and tumble in a field of the catnip 
herb. All at once Mr. Bear became sick at the stomach ! 
And it was a new sensation to him—something he had 
never felt before. As he grew worse, he thought of his 
master and mistress, and so crept upstairs to ask for their 
consolation; but they had not returned from church. 
Then he crawled up another story, and got into the girls’ 
bed, drawing the snowy white sheets over his besmeared 
form. There he lay groaning and grunting, the sickest 
bear ever seen by anybody in that part of the country. 

When the girls arrived they were horrified at the scene, 
and were going to Jay the broomstick over Bruin, when 
he started on the run for the haymow with the sheets 
sticking to his back! It was some time before the bear 
got well, and still longer before his mistress forgave him. 








Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 

The following are answers to the puzzles in the 
April number, page 143....No. 340. Puzzle Inscription.— 
Read backwards, it is **I told you once.** Some have 
had considerable amusement by telling a friend the an 
swer when he was trying to solve the puzzle; the friend. 
of course, denied having been told, and kept en trying 
party of soldiers on the plains firing at the Indians 
(Good, new puzzles of a}l kinds are always welcome from 
our readers.)....The following have sent in correct an 
swers: John Shabo, G. A. Harpel, Charles Miller, Leon 
ard A. James, E. W. P. Heeney, Charlie Rickner, T 
Joralemon, B. B. Keeler, C. C. Keeler, M. C. Woodward 
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“Johnny must not go out of the yard’’ was the caution 
which his mother gave her little boy. They were spend- 
ing a month in the country, and Johnny, all unused to 
such a life, found wonders enough to occupy his attention 
for a long time, without wandering out of the safe bounds 
of the ample yard surrounding the dwelling. But as 
these grew familiar, he longed to see what was beyond. 
Especially did he want to go across a field which lay op- 
posite, and see how it looked in the woods which border- 
ed it. There must be wonderful things there, he thought. 
His nurse had told him stories about Indians and mon- 
keys, and curious birds that lived in the woods, and here, 
he thought, was a chance which he might never have again 
to see them for himself. So one morning after dreaming 
all night about it, he slipped away unperceived, and soon 
reached the edge of the unknown land. ‘Grapes! 
Grapes!’ he shouted, as he saw the ripe clusters hanging 
from a wild vine, and quickly grasped a bunch. What 
strange noise was that he heard ? ‘‘Ca-dork—dork—dork.” 
Just then remembering that he was doing wrong, his 
heart fluttered with alarm; nor was he less frightened 
when on turning around he saw what appeared to hima 
real monster, eyeing him keenly, and uttering that fear- 
ful ‘*Ca-dork—dork—dork.”” It was the farmer’s pet 
Brahma rooster, an enormous bird, enough to frighten 
any child, and no wonder the little fellow dropped the 
* grapes and ran for the house, screaming with all his 
might, ‘Mamma! Mamma!’’ In telling of it, when safe 
at home again, he greatly amused his friends by very 
solemnly assuring them, that the ‘“ big thing with feath- 
ers on” hallooed after him, ‘* Cut, cut, cut,” “and,” said 
he, “I did cut just as fast as I could, and I’ll never go out 
of the yard alone again.”’ And he faithfully kept his word. 

Revenge.—Different persons have various ways of 
taking revenge; the following was a humorous man’s 
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way. He called at a house to see a friend and inquired, 
“Ts this Mr. Jones’s house?’’ ‘* No, it aint,’ replied the 
servant, very snappishly, and slammed the door in his 
face. Thus repulsed, the man walked away, but suddenly 
an idea struck him and he returned for his revenge. He 
rang the bell, and when the same servant appeared, he 
snapped out as shortly as possible, ‘* Who said it was?” 
and retreated, well satisfied with his peculiar revenge. 


A Genuine Ghost.—(A Fact.) 

**No, I never saw one in my life, and never saw any- 
body who had seen one, either. And what’s more, I 
don’t believe in ’em. Just show me one—a genuine 
ghost,—and then I'll have faith.” 

‘** Well,” said old Aunt Debby, ‘‘I have seen a ghost,— 
as real a ghost as anybody ever laid eyes on. “Twas 
more’n thirty year ago, just after I buried my first hus- 
band. I was lookin’ round for a place to live in, and 
heard of a house in Jackson-strect, where the rent was 
very low. One of the neighbors told me it was offered so 
cheap because no family could stay on account of a ghost 
of the man who had ‘lived there last that haunted it. 

“Did I feel afraid? No, nota bit; for I didn’t believe 
in such things; and besides, I had known the old man 
well in his lifetime, and been good friends with him, too. 
I didn’t know any cause why he should turn to be my 
enemy after he was dead. SoI took the house, glad to 
get it at so low a price, and moved in my furniture. To- 
wards evening, I went over and made ready to pass the 
night there. WasI alone? Aye,—that I was, all alone, 
for I was a poor widow, and my children across the sea. 

“Twas a warm night, and so I opened the doors and 
windows, after I had lichted my lamp. Then I sat down 
by my table, to knit awhile, and read my chapter in the 
Bible, before goine tobed. Iwasa knittin’ and a readin’ 
together, with the Bible open at the Ninety-first Psalm, 
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when all of a sudden, I heard a strange sound upstairs. 
It was a low cry, just like a wailin’, sobbin’ child would 
make ; and seemed to be goin’ round and round the gar- 
ret. ‘It’s nothin’ but the wind,’ says I to myself, but 
when I looked out o’ doors, and saw how still and quiet 
every thing was, with the stars a shinin’ down so calm, I 
knew it couldn’t be the wind. Then I thought it might 
be a rat or a mouse, but I knew very well that no such 
animal could make that sad, melancholy moan, which 
seemed to pierce to my very soul. I listened a little 
while, tryin’ to think what could make such a strange 
noise, and at last says to myself, ‘Deb, that és a ghost, 
sure enough, and no mistake.’ 

‘Frightened? No; at any rate, not much, for I had no 
cause to fear aught on earth, or in the grave. I read my 
chapter through,—all about the angels havin’ charge 
over us, and the ‘terror by night’—and the rest of the 
dangers. But all the time, the sound—that awful wail,— 
kept on with its solemn voice. I heard it coming down 
stairs, and with it a gentle footfall,—down, down, a step 
ata time. It reached the floor, and then stopped. I 
looked—for I could not help lookin’,—and there, right at 
the doorway, I saw standing in the dark, two gieamin’, 
flashin’ balls of fire! Now, I began to be scared, but I 
gathered up all my courage and spoke out loud, ‘ Come 
forth!’ And up leaped—a big black cat! 

**That was all there was of the ghost. I knew the cat 
as soon as I saw it plainly; and it knew me too, and 
came towards me, purrin’ and moanin’ by turns. You 
see, the old cat was weepin’ for its dead master: and as 
it stood in the door, the candle-light on its eyes made 
them look like balls of fire. That was the only time I 
ever saw a ghost: and I don’t believe anybody ever saw 
a better one. . I kept the old cat, and well I might, for 
she had saved me forty dollars rent, besides drivin’ away 
the rats and mice from the house.” 
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“ “ THE “BEST J U VENILE MA GAZINE EB VER PUBLISHED IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The popularity of this Magazine for Boys and Girls, although very great from its commencement, has been largely increased this year by Mr. Atpricu’s remarkable “Story of a 
Bad Boy,” 2nd by the yery instructive and fascinating articles on subjects of practical interest and importance by Mz. Parton, Mr. TROWBRIDGE, Mrs, A@assiz, MR. HALE, Mason 


TRAVERSE, and other popular writers. 


The tastes and benetit of all classes of readers have been consulted ; provision has been made for the best of Stories to please those who prefer sto- 


ries to any other reading; while for those who desire to learn, as well as to be amused, excellent articles have been prepared by the most skillful and pleasing writers on Glass-Mak- 


ing, 


Coal-Mining, Ship-Building; on Voyages, Discoveries, and the Lives of Great Navigators; on Earthquakes, Coral Animals, and the Islands they 


puild; on fresh and attractive topics of American History; on Gardening for Girls; How to Talk, How to Read, How to Write, How to Travel) How to 
Act in Society, and How to Work. For entertainment and sharpening the wits of the readers of “Our Youne Forks,” the Evenimg Lamp furnishes a. choice and 


¢ 


abundant collection of Enigmas, Rebuses, Puzzles, etc. 


To show the estimation in which the Magazine is held by those who are acquainted with it, the Publishers annex the following letters: 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 24th, 1869. 

Fretps, Osaoop & Co.: 

I got from you four numbers of “Our Young Folks,” and I read every word of them. 1 
have showed them to several boys here. Every boy likesthem, Ten boys told me they 
would sign with me for them, but all of them couldn't get the money now. I send you the 
money for five names. Some boys say they can’t get their fathers to sign for any papers, 
Their fathers are able to sign, I think ‘Our Young Folks” the best Magazine in the world. 

Here are the names, Truly yours, H. A. L. 


HERMANN, Mo., Jan, 8, 1369. 


Mussrs. FIELps, Oscoop & Co.! 

Iam a little boy, and live here at the far West. Iused to live in Mass., near Boston. I 
have been in your store many times, and have several books published by you, I came here 
near two years ago. My brother has given me the first and second volumes of the “ Young 
Folks.” I liked it so well, 1 want to own them all, and have tried to earn money enough to 
pay for them, Ihave found it hard work, as money is not as plenty as work is. But Ihave 
succeeded now. I want to know how much you will let me have the back numbers of 1867 
and 1868 for—and I will also subscribe for 1869, I mean to keep on taking them as long as 


they are published, which I hope will be for a long time. C. W. K. 


Please find enclosed $2.00, renewal of subscription for “Our Young Folks” for 1869. 
We enjoy the book so much we feel as though we could not get along nicely without it. 
Many a lonely and sick hour has been passed pleasantly by its help, and I think it improves 
all the time. Your friend, Miss L. M. M., Bloomington, Il. 


CoLp WATER, Mich., Feb. 12, 1869. 
I wanted so many new books and tools this year, I thought 1 would try and get along 
without ‘‘Our Young Folks,” but I can’t doit. Iam lame and cannot go off and play with 
the other boys, so I must have my old friend again. D, 'L. 


Enclosed I send you two dollars, to pay for “Our Young Folks” another year. Times ara 
very hard, and we thought we would have to give up “Our Young Folks” for the coming 
year, But when the Dec, No, came, ’twas like parting with an old and tried friend, and to think 
that was the last No. caused an extra effort among the young folks, and I shall not say that 
the “Old Folks” did not assist; the consequence of which was “Peter was robbed to 
pay Paul.” J. M.C., West Glaze, Missouri. 


February 1st, 1869. 
Ihave taken your Magazine for nearly two years, and I like it very much. “Cast away 
in the Cold” was a very good story, and I think that the “Story of a Bad Boy” will bea 


good one, too. I am eleven years old and I think 1 will take it all my lifetime. Ibuy the 
Magazine every month from Mr. Winters, who keeps the stationery in Rondout. 
Yours truly, E. S.C. 


ALLENVILLE, Mifflin Co., Penn., Feb. 15th, 1869. 

I have long felt the need of seme interesting Magazine to enliven the reading class. ‘Our 
Young Folks” is what we need. Iam going to make the experiment, and use every effort 
to have it in the hands of every pupil who can understand it. Had we something fresh and 
instructive to interest our pupils, we should not have near the difficulties we have in keep- 
ing a quiet, orderly school. Bet. Bs 


E.izaABeETH, N.J., Feb. 16th, 1869. 
Ihave long admired your Magazine, “Our Young Folks,"—ever since a copy came by 
chance under my observation. I think it is the best magazine for young folks published in 
this country, or even in the world, for I don't see howit could be better. It is just the thing 
for a family, there is something in it for allages. I like ‘“‘ Farming for Boys,’ and “ Gar- 
dening for Girls.” I like Mr. Aldrich’s story, lt commences some like “Tom Brown.” 
Cc. P.C. 


BIna@HAMTON, N. Y., Feb, 22d, 1869, 
Ihave read “ Our Young Folks” ever since it was first published, and like it famously. 
1think it much superior to any other Magazine for Young Folks, and hope it may long 
continue to delight their homes and improve their minds, Truly, H. L. K. 


I read one number over and over, tili I get another number, William Henry's letters are 
very good indeed. 1 intend saving all the numbers of ‘‘ Our Young Folks," and have them 
bound: they will make a very pretty book. I am the only one that takes “Our Young 
Yolks” in this town, but they all like it so well that L think I can raise a club forit. L.D. 





HEBRON, Porter Co., Indiana, March 80th, 1869, 
GENTLEMEN :—At the commencement of the publication of “ Our Young Folks,’ wishing 
my young folks to have the benefit of it, I procured and sent you a small list of subscribers 
in this place, and so far as 1 can learn, they were all, both young folks and old, well pleased. 
I believe it will bea pleasure to you to know that even now, although the old numbers 
have been sad through time and again, and are sadly worn by faithful use, still, every 
oncein a while, they are again brought out to undergo another satisfactory perusal; and 
the only regret ever expressed in my hearing is that there are no more of them, and I know 
surely, that anything that will give so much pure, harmless pleasure at 80 little cost is too 
valuable to part with voluntarily. So now I propose that if you will send me the four spec- 

imen Nos., and the terms, I will see how many subscribers I can procure in this vicinity. 

S. B. K, 


La Grane, March 5th, 1869, 
As I have just received March number, I thought I would write and tell you that it wasa 
perfect gem. The story of a ‘‘ Bad Boy" is splendid, and so is Glass-Making. I did not think 
there could be any better than January or February numbers—but it is. 1 know I shall be 
interested in Coal-Mining and Ship-Building. This is the first year I have taken “ Our Young 
Folks,” and I wonder 1 could have done without ut so Jong, now that I take it. L. @. 


Vassar, Michigan, March 9th, 1869. 

I thank you very much for the present yousent mein the March No. of “Our Young 
Folks.” 1am a poor little boy, have had to split wood for this dollar, thought you would 
send it to me for six months for it. You do not say anything about doing any such thing, 
and I am almost afraid to ask you, but [do want your Magazine the worst way. I like the 
History part of it. Please send me “‘ Our Young Folks” as long a8 youcan for the dollar 
I have enclosed, and I will thank you ten thousand times, J. F. D. 


A lady in Amsterdam, N. Y., writes this about “ Our Young Folks": ‘I have been a 
reader and admirer of ‘Our Young Folks eyer since it was published. Deeply interested 
in children myself, fully in sympathy with their needs and tastes, I have also been for their 
dear fakes, a hungry reader of juvenile works, and have never found anything that suited 
meas well as your publications,—nothing that seemed s0 well adapted to their wants as an 
educational force, morally and intellectnally. One thing which your competitors have over- 
looked, you have admirably and earnestly labored for—the development of the love for the 
beautiful lying latent in every child's heart. The Magazine has a loving and beautiful mis- 
sion, 2 ministry to all child life, and I would love to put it in the hands of every boy and 
girl in the land." 


PHILADELPHIA, Mareh 24th, 1869. 
Mazssns. Fretps, Oscoon & Co.—Dear Sirs: De, fof goodness’ sake, send on ‘“* Our 
Young Folks” for April. The March number for my boys has not arrived, and there has 
been no peace in thé house for the last ten days. My boys are so much interested in the 
story of a “Bad Boy,” that it is nothing but Jom Bailey from morning till night. If I 
were any judge of such matters, this story is what I calla Ait. Do burry along the April 
number. Yours, L. M. C. 


SPRINGFIELD, Feb. 23., 1869. 
To Tne Epitors or “ Our Youne Fo.ks.” 

“Your magazine is such a source of delight in our family, and at the same time so valuable 
and instructive to our children, that I teel impelled to write you and thank you for what 
you are doing for them and for others like them. We have taken the magazine ever since 
it started, but we think it more interesting than ever this year. 

“The ‘Story of a Bad Boy’ pleases ny boys so much that they fairly commit each instal- 
ment to memory. Mr. Trowbridge’s articles on Glass-Making we have found particularly 
interesting, and so are the articles by Mr. Parton, and Mr. Hale, and Mrs. Agassiz» 1 assure 
you that the monthly arrival of your Magazine isa great event inour household. Expeo 
tation gets on tiptoe about the middle of each month, after which time the Post-office boy 
is closely watched by two pair of eager young eyes on the lookout for what they call ‘the 
best magazine that cver was.’ 

“In sober earnest, dear Editors, I feel that you are doing my children an inestimable good, 
that you are furnishing to them a style of reading in every respect admirabie and particu- 
larly adapted to them; and as I see the interest with which they read what you prepare for 
them, and observe its restraining and developing influence upon their young minds, | feel 
grateful that in their education I have such a valuable assistant as your magazine. 

Respectfully yours, Mrs. A. M." 


errr 


t=” “OUR YOURG FOLKS” is only Two Dollars a year,and the numbers for January, February, Mareh, and April, 1869, will be sent free 


to any one who wishes to examine the Magazine, on application to the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 124 Tremont Street, Beston. 
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Choice Seed Potatoes. 


Early Rose.—One pound, $1.00; Three pounds, $2.00, 
by mail, post-paid. 

1 peck, $5.00; 34 bushel, $8.00; 1 bushel, $15.00; 1 bbl., $40: 
5 bbls., $175.00. 

Climax.—One pound, $3.00. 

Bresee’s Prolific.—One pound, $2.00. 

One pound each of Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, and 
Early Rose, mailed post-paid to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 

London White.—Early and good. 4 pounds, by mail, 
$1.00; 1 peck, $2.50; 1 bushel, $8.00; 1 bbl., $20.00. 

Vanderveer’s Seedling.—+ pounds by mail, $1.00; 
1 peck, $1.50: 1 bushel, $5.00; 1 bbl., $12.00. 

Early Goodrich and Harison.—$4.00 per barrel. 

Our new Illustrated Potato Catalogue, with instructions 
for culture, mailed free to all applicants. See advertise- 
mentin Agriculturist for April. 

B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, (Box 5,712 P. O.) New York. 


New Sweet Potato. 
Southern Queen. 


This New Sweet Potato, lately introduced from 
South America, is of wonderful productiveness, and in the 
estimation of all who have tested it, the finest flavored and 
best for table use, of any ever before offered to the public. 


We offer for sale a limited number of sprouts at 


$2.00 per 100. 
8.00 per 500. 
15.00 per 1,000. 








No orders received for less than 100. 


NANSEMOND SWEET 


Potato sprouts at 
% cents per 100. 
$3.00 per y 
$5.0) per 1,000. 
Sent by mail for 10 cents per 100 additional. Cash must 
aecompany the order. B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box 5,712, 41 Park Row, New York. 








Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishment for the past 15 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full di- 
rections for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its species, so that a greater 
display can be made at a much less price than wher ordered 
in separate packets. Those unacquainted with Flowers, as 
well as the experienced cultivator, may order without fear 
of disappointment. y 
No. 1—contains twenty choice varicties of Annuals....$1.00 
No. 2—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials 

St ERIINED, 4 n500000s00400s00ecccncntionsopescses 
No. 83—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Per- 

ennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 

Te MIU REEOM, . ccc cccccanpocsccssescevescoseccesecs 1.00 
No. 4—contains five very choice varieties, selected from 

Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, German, Car- 

nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's 

French Asters, Double Hollyhocks..........).... 1,00 
Any oneremitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 


ostage free. 
» . B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


Collections ef Kitchen Garden Seeds, 


A GOMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR'S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 





The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 


Assortment No. 5 contains 55 varieties, $3.5 
<8 No. 6 contains 33 varieties, 2.00 
nat No. 7 contains 15 varieties, 1.00 


The above are prepared expressly for sending by maii,and 
will be sent post-paid, upon reccipt of prices annexed. 
Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(freight paid by purchaser,) to any part of the country, as 
follows: 
No. 1. $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No.3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 
For a list of the contents of each Collection, sce Catalogue, 
pages 102 aud 103. Address 
B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


New and Choice Melons. 


Penstan WATERMELON —Introduced by Bayard Taylor, 
Esq., the well-known traveler, from the borders of the Cas- 

ian Sea, and first offered forsale in 1867. Aftera trial of 
ame years we can confidently recommend it as a most valu- 
able acquisition, particularly for the Middle and Southern 
States. It is globular and elliptical in form, of pale green 
color, with dark stripes; flesh crimson and of remarkab! 
fine texture; delicious flavor, with only half an inch of rind. 
A peculiarity of this Melon isthatit can be taken off the 
vine to ripen, and will keep till winter. It grows to a large 
size. 25 cents per packet of 10 seeds, 5 packets for $1.00. 

Mrnorca MuskmeLon.—A new and valuable variety of 
the Muskmelon, grows to a very large size, flesh of fine text- 
ure, excellent flavor and very — 25 cts. per pack- 
et of 10 seeds; 5 packets for $1.00. 

HcntTer’s IMPROVED PeRrsiIAN MUSKMELON.—Grows toa 
large size, very productive, and of superior quality, per 
packet of 10 secds, 25cents, For sale by 

B, K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, & 151 Nassan-st., 
P. O. Box 5,712. Yew York. 


Wethersficid Onion Seed. 


Red Wethersfield, Yellow Danvers, and White Portugal, by 
mail, post-paid, at 50 cts. per ounce; $1.50for 4 ounces; $5 


pound. 
B. K. BLISS & Son, P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 











— 
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Seeds to be Sown in May and June, 






1b. 

Beet.—Mangel Wurzel, Long Red, and Yellow 
ODE, crcccccscccsecesscccccccececes sss "5 
- White Sugar Sereeencsas 10 "5 
Ruta-baga, Purple Top..... 10 3 
Tarnip.—Long White French...........seeceeees 10 =: 1.00 


Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
231 Main-street, Springfield, Mass, 


Rhode Island White Cap Seed Corn, 


Acknowledged to be one of the best varieties. Fourteen 
bushels by measure of ears yield ten bushels by weight of 
shelled corn. This corn, raised by me in Rhode Island, is 
better adapted for seed corn south of this State, than corn 
raised on the spot, as it will ripen earlier. 

Also for sale a full-blooded Ayrshire Bull Calf, one -year 
old this month, with pedigree, and from the best of stock. 

Address AMASA M. EATON, 
Providence, R. I. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new things, 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 
Catalogues gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 











UTCH BULBS, imported by LONGHURST & 

LAUER, 52 Cedar St.,New York, on special orders from 
Messrs, L. VAN WAVEREN & Co., the celebrated Florists, of 
Haarlem, Holland, whose superior products have given such 
universal satisfaction for the past years. Parties desirous of 
ordering selected bulbs of superior quality will please for- 
ward their orders to us before'the Ist of June. Price Currents 
and further information furnished upon application. 


SEND FOR THEM. 


CROSMAN’S New. Improved Frankfort Head Lettuce, 
and the y Prolific Nutmeg Muskmelon, 15 cents each * 
or both for 25 cents, Two of the most valuable New Vege- 
tables ever introduced, which I will send post-paid to any 
address upon receipt of price. 

Cc. W. CROSMAN, Seedsman 

P. O. Box 80. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
LM BROTHERS’? NewandRare Plants. 
We would call the attention of Amateurs to our large 
and fine stock of New Plants. Golden tricolor Pelargoni- 
ums, Mrs. Pollock, and others. All the new double-flower- 
ing Zonale eran eonines. Symphitum peregrinum, Salvia 
tricolor, Macleya Yedoensis, New Begonias, Cannas, Coleus, 
Gloxinias, Gesnerias, Achimenes, Ferns, Fancy, Show, and 
Bedding Dahlias, Roses, Verbenas, Tritomas, and a general 
Collection of Bedding-out Plants, Shrubs, etc. Send stamp 

for our Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
OLM BROTHERS, successors to BD. K. Bliss, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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VANDERVEER’S SEEDLING, 


Inintroducing'to the public my new seedling potato I would 
say, it was grown from seed raised by me in 1862 from import- 
ed California potatoes. Having cultivated it from that time, 
it has each year proved more and more its superior quality 
and merits, possessing all the points desirable in that high- 


ly esteemed esculent. I claim for it that as to productive- 
ness, size and uniformity, carliness, whiteness, fine flavor, 
and dryness in cooking, no rot while growing or keeping, 
freedom from blight, it excels all others. As a winter and 
spring variety is has no equal, retaining its solidity, fresh- 
ness, and flavor, having had prime old on my table one day 
and ripe new ones the next. Prices for 1869 as follows: per 
barrel, $12, bushel $5, half bushel $2.75, peck $1.50, 4 Ibs., 
postage paid, $1. Sample can be seen and circular obtained 
of the undersigned or at this office. Address orders to 
W.H. VANDERVEER, Port Washington, 
Queens Co., N. Y. 


SEED POTATOES, 
Our Catalogue and Price List of 
100 VARIETIES OF POTATOES 
is now ready and will be sent free to allapplicants. Address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


~ EARLY ROSE AND WHITE CHILI. 


Early Rose, the best early Potato, $5 per peck; 4 tbs. by 
mail, post-paid, $2. White Chili, the best late, $2 per peck ; 
4 ths., by mail, $1.50. Karly Goodrich, $3.50 per bbl. Hari- 
son, $4 per bbi. Ovono, Masi 4 good, $4.50 per bbl. Also, 
Forfarshire Red,most productive kind; Cuzcoe ; Lapstone 
Kidney ; Andes ; New White Peachblow ; and every desir- 
able sort at lowest rates. Send a stamp for our Illustrated 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue of the newest and best Garden 
and Field Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 

D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, Ohio. 








Early Rose and Goodrich Seedling 
Potatoes for Sale, 


By pound, bushel, or barrel. Circular sent free. 
RICHARD YOUNG, Morton’s P. O., Springfield, 
Delaware Co., Penn. 





(CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS.—See ad- 
vertisement in June number, or write for price list, etc. 
G. H. HOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn, 





a . —— . ——— 
Early Rose and Harison Potatoes, 
Early Rose, 5 bs., $2, free by mail. \% bushel, $7 
$12, 1 Darrel, $35. Harison, 1 barrel, $4, 10 barrels, 

barrel Harison and _ 4 fs. Early Rose, $5. Climax. $3 eC 
Address W. 8. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York, 










HARISON POTATOES !— Warranted genuine 
at $4 per bbl. Early Goodrich at $4 mer bbl. is Roses, 
per. Warren L. Baker, Portlandville, Otsego Co., Ny 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO SPROUTS 
75 cents per 100, by mail, prepaid. ’ 
$3.00 per 500. by Express. 
$5.00 per 1,000, by Express, 
Carefully packed, with full directions for culture, 
Address J. M. HALSTED, Box 23, Rye, N, y 


&, VEET POTATO PLANTS for sale by LJ 
SIMONSON, at 58 Cortlandt-st., New York, ii, 
Price per 100, 75 cents, 
Price per 500, $3.00. 
Price per 1,000, $5.00. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, by the 100, 











eee ee 
y POT: 5 1,000, or 
Delivered in New York, or sent by mail. Send for Pring 
list of Vegetable Plants, H. KE. ACKER, Woodbridge, N. J 
Strawberry Plamts by Mail, 
We will send by mail, post-paid, to any address in t} 
United States, the following Strawberry Plants + 
packed, at the following prices : Z ) 
Jne dozen each Agriculturist, Hovey’s Seedling, and 
SPRNOONE GO A OMG 555 sonnei o5cGbasscswabeantdusects 1.00 
One_ dozen each Agriculturist, Hovey’s Seedling, r 
Russell’s Prolific, Wilson’s Albany, and Jucunda, $2.00 
One dozen each Nicanor, Agriculturist, Wilson's, C 
WRG SOBRE sii sh ccsse uss psadamacccibarersncccaceeer $2.00 
For a complete list of PLANTS, FRUIT AND ORNA. 
MENTAL TREES, &c., see our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of PLANTS, price 5 cents. Address 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
221 Main-st., Springfield, Mags, 


Strawberry Plants. 


Our Catalogue of over 100 varictics of Strawberries and 
other valuable Small Fruit Plants will be mailed to all ap» 
plicants. Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castile, Westchester Co., N. Y, 


Strawberries Selected from 100 Varieties, 


Dr. Nicaise, Napoleon III, Romeyn Seedling, Nicanor, 
White Alpine, and Negro, plants 5c. doz., $3, 100. Charles 
Downing, 50c. doz., $1.50, 100, $12, 1,000. Jucunda, Green 
Prolific, Agriculturist, and Barnes’ Mammoth, 85c. doz., 
$1.25. 100. President, $1.50 doz., $5, 100. Peak’s Emperor, 
$1.50, doz, The 13 varieties, 1 doz. each, free by mail, for $8, 
Boule de Ver, $1.each, Lady, and Royal Hautboy, 75c. each, 

Address W. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York, 


A General Varicty: of Plants, &c. 


It is still in time to plant Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Potatoes, &c., and let those remember who wish to 
plant that if they send and get my Price List of reduced 
prices, they will find them as low, if not lower, than are offer- 
ed in this paper, If vou wish to purchase, don't fail to send 
for one, or send a list of what you want and_I will return 
the price of same. THOS. C, ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
e continues to fill orders for plants promptly. 
The Continental Fruit Package 
Combines COVERED box, SPRING crate, and thorough ven- 


tilation. Illustrated circular free. 
CONTINENTAL BOX CO., No. Bridgewater, Mass, 


























i EDGE OSAGE PLANTS, No. 1, at $5 per 
1,000; $20 per 5,000, by Express, prepaid 1,000 
Safe to plant until June Ist. 
JOHN WAMPLER, Tratwood, Ohio. 


OSAGE PLANTS, PACKED.—5 M, 
- $15.00; 10 M, $25.00; 50 M, $120.00, Large lots 


miles. 


No. 
at less rates. 
PEARSE & THOMPSON, Bloomington, II. 








RBOR VIT&, and other small Evergreens at 
44% wholesale, very low. Prices on application. 
L. B. CHAPMAN, 59 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








2.000,000 EVERGREENS, Ginchesto3 feet high. 
200,000 Arbor Vite, hedge size, Nursery grown, 3 years trans- 
planted, Nursery Stock at wholesale and retail. 

A. P, CHAPMAN, 59 Vesey-st., New York. 


Farmers & Gardeners, 


Do you wish to DOUBLE YOUR CROPS? 
Do you want EARLY and LARGE VEGETABLES? 
Do you want IMMENSE CROPS of ONIONS? 
Do you want all this AT A LESS EXPENSE THAN 
USING BARN-YARD MANURE? 
Then buy the DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE. 
Send for a Pamplilet to 
The Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
Box 8,139; N. ¥. P. 0. 








Orrick, 66 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


“ GUANO.” 


No. 1 Peruvian, (delivered from Government Stores), 
price $61, Gold, or its equivalent in currency. 
E. F. COE’S Superphosphate, fine Ground Bone, 
Land-plaster, Castor=-pomace, &e. 
J.R. DECATUR & CO.,, 
197 Water-st., New York. 
7HITE LEGGED DERBY GAMES.—A few 


pairs ef these celebrated fowls for sale. For terms, 
E. O. WEEKS, Kiingston, N. Y. 











V 


&c., address 
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THE PREMIUM SANFORD CORN. 





EVERY FARMER should send for my descriptive circu- 
lar, giving history of the SANFORD CORN and testimonials 
from nearly cvery State. East, West, North, and South, 
indorse it as THE BEST field Corn. PRICES: 1 Quart, 
post-paid, $1.00 5 1 Peck, by Express, $2.00; 1 Bushel, 
by Express, $6.00. All orders must be accompanied with 
the cash, or sent C. O. D. Address 

Ss. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 





TESTIMONIALS OF FARMERS WHO HAVE GROWN IT: 


sider it a superior variety, yielding more to the acre, 

PS «a0 more to the bushel, and furnishing better stalks for 
fodder, than any of the kinds heretofore cultivated in this 
section._S. TERRY HUDSON, Success, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

My experience with the Corn you sent me is highly satis- 
factory.-M. J. WHEELER, Great BARRINGTON, Mass. 

Far superior to any other variety that I have ever _culti- 
yated.—THOS. A. HALLOCK, Mattituck, Suffolk Co., L. I. 

Superior in all respects toany other I have ever planted.— 
Dp. W. REEVE, Attorney-at-Law, Franklinville, L. I 





It is the best I have ever grown.—D. W. HALLOCK, 
Upper Aquebogue, L. I. 

t is superior in every respect to any other that has come 
within my knowledge.—J AMES M. REEVE, Northville, L. I. 

Without exception the best variety corn ever grown here. 
—HARRISON HALLOCK, Oregon, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

Yielded at the rate of 69 bushels shelled corn per acre.— 
ADAM RANKIN, Monmovuts, Warren Co., Ill. 

It isthe finest Corn I ever saw. On most of the stalks 
there were two ears, and on many of them three. 

WM. B. BULLARD, West Meriden, Mass. 

From my limited experience I think itisas early as the 
Burlington, yields better, and will plant it another year in 

reference to any other variety—WILLIAM J. CONOVER, 
MARLBORO, N. J., December 1ith, 1868. 

I believe it to be far superior to any other variety. It yicld- 
ed at the rate of 90 bushels shelled corn per acre.—GEORGE 
V. SCOTT, ‘Thomponsonville, I. 

Mr. FANNING: Your Sanford Corn gave me good gatis- 
faction. J like it well. J. McCAIN, Delaware Station, N.J. 

I planted it the 28th of May, on a piece of ground 6 by 10 
rods, four feet apart each way. I cut it up the 7th day of 
Sept., and husked 48 bushels of ears, all very sound, which 
result was highly satisfactory.—A. J. BROWN, Ollivett, 111. 





premium stock on the Isle of Jersey. Jersey cows and 
heifers. Imported and prize native poultry and eggs. Send 
stamp for circular. 
Be your own judge of pure bred poultry. Buy the 
ATANDARD OF EXCELLENCH, containing full 

description of every variety. Price 50 cents. 
J. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 





LDERNEYS of good pedigree for sale_by 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J..on Northern Rail- 
road, one hour from New York. 


PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
Persons wishing to improve their stock should remember 
that we breed and ship our own stock. For SS 
= J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, Chester Co., 
enn. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
The greatest ag producers of the day. Have gained 
114% oz, of live flesh for each pound of corn consumed. Send 
for circular. Address Jas. Young,Jr. & Co., Marshalton, Pa. 








GGS from first-class Houdan, La Fleche, Ham- 
burgh, Brahma, Black Spanish, and Leghorn fowls. 
A few pairs of fowls tor sale. Also a few pairs of thorough- 
bred ANGoRA GoaTs. Address with stamp, 
ALLEN C, FITCH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rice Cal ° 
Eggs for Hatching. 
White Asiatic mas, cocks 12 tbs., hens 10, pea-comh, 
ure bred, 13 eg 48, $6. Houdans, pure stock, $6 doz, 
rey Dorking, Silver-spangled Hamburg, White Dorking, 
White Legh Golden Seabright Bantam, $5 dozen, well 
packed to ensure their hatching. Sent_any distance. 












Address WM. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








PEYHE OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, for food consumed, of any known breed, 
Send stamp for its description, and a great variety 
Rese; Of other Thoroughbred and Imported Animals 
Bee and fowls. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 
See statement of Hon. John Dantorth, on page 463, of 
December Agriculturist. 


>s A! 7 ms 
Grey Dorking Fow!s, 

From premium stock of direct importation. Eggs from 
the above for sitting, $3.00 per doz., carefully packed in 
double box, and delivered by Express tipon receipt of — 

Address Cc. D. VALENTINE, 

Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 











EMEMBER THE ADDRESS of THOMAS C. 
ANDREWS, is Moorestown, N. J., not Morristown, as 
many write it. Send for a price list of Plamts and Potatoes. 


OHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey, 


continues to fil! orders for plants promptly. 
| . N 
Missouri Lands for Sale. 

Missouri Lands are very fertile, and situated in the 
heart of the Union; they furnish an extraordinary opportu- 
nity for the people of the Northern States to acquire cheap, 
healthful, and productive farms. This can never occur 
again so near the centre of population, 

North Missouri contains about 25,000 square miles, or 
sixteen million acres, as desirable as any in the valley 
of the Mississippi. Throngh this garden of Missouri the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad extends, and all its lands 
lie near its track and numerous depots. The climate, so 
temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil s0 capable of pro- 
ducing almost every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants 
from the cold and bleak North to settle on our rich prairies. 

All are invited! Let the industrions and enterprising, 
rich and poor, come and prosper. They should come at once 
and preocecupy this splendid country. 

Circulars, ¢ g full and yaluable particulars in Eng- 
ish and German, supplied gratis to all wishing to come 
themselves, or to circulate to induce others to come also, 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of all 
our Railroad Lands, is sold at thirty cts. Address 

GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner Hannibal & 

St. Joseph I. R. Co., HANNIBAL, Mo, 




















EMALE AGENTS wanted in every City and 
Town to sell the LADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTER, the 





Dr. G. CLINTON STILLSON, Box 5/7, Derby, Conn. 


PARK HOTEL, 


ON THE AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Cor. BEEKMAN and NASSAU STS., 
Near City Hall Park, NEW YORE. 
GEORGE WIGHT, Proprietor. 

«N. B.—Located in the very heart of the wholesale business 
this is one of the most conveniently located Hotels for Mer- 

chants, Business men and others visiting the city. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other new things, 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 
Catalogues gratis to all, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Baudouin & Fteley’s 


Patent 


for destroying any insects, cater- 
pillars, worms, etc., on 


Fruit Trees, 
Cotton Plants, 
or any treeor plant. Safe, cheap, 


and handy tool, easily started, 
and adjustable to any height. 
SAVE 
your 
FRUIT CROP. 
SAVE 
your 


COTTON CROP. 


Write for Circulars. 


E G3 Bleecker St., 
RR New York City. 


10,000 AGENTS 




















WANTED on commission or salary, to sell THE AMERI- 


| CAN YEAR BOOK for 1869. It contains just the informa- 


tion which everybody wants hundreds of times a year, and 
sells with unparalleled rapidity, even among those who sel- 
dom look at a Subscription Book. Nearly every family will 
buy it, and it will be found about as great a necessity among 
all classes as the daily or weekly newspaper. 

LIBERAL SALARIES paid to experienced, efficient can- 
vassers. Send for circulars and fall information. 

O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn., Cincinnati, O., and Chicago, Ill. 


j ay 
WANTED. 

1,000 Agents to sell “Ora, Tor Lost WIFE,” by Mrs. 

Bella Z. Spencer, author of “Tried and Truc.” This is the 








best selling Book now offered Agents. It has been pub- 
lished but four days, and hundreds of orders are already 


| reported. 


ne Agent reports twenty-three copies sold in one day; 
another, twenty-two; and still another, fifteen. Everybody 
wants it. For full particulars, apply to, or address, 
W. J. HOLLAND & CO. 
Springfield, ‘Mass. 


FOR THE MILLION. 


TAPLEY’S Patent Photograph Album. The cheapest 
Album made; holding 20 full size pictures, only 25 cents. 
Entirely new. Sent free by mail, on receipt of price. 

SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


LS PKA DWIZPBXWNZK. 
— Cryptograph.) = Directions. Price 80 cts. Post 


DAMS & CO., Publishers, 
25 Brontield-st., Boston. 











MPLOYMENT—“ Pleasant and_ profitable,’ 
S.R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


able article ever invented. Send One Dollar KY : 
for sample. which will be returned if notapproverl. Address r selling good hocks, Send stamp for answer, to 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway, 
JANUARY 1, 1869. 





RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, for Interest, &c.$2,265,340 29 











DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Claims by Death........... 481,835 00 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, tes 12 
Paid Dividends, Return Premiums, 887,023 53 
1,180,753 66 
ASSETS. si 
Cash in Bank and on hand.......... ccccccee Roce ,911 87 
Bonds and Mortgages......... 1,234,055 00 
Loans on Policies 1R f0rce.........ccseeccecseese - 2,083,080 08 
(The acturial estimates of the value of the 
Policies which secure these Notes is about 
$2,500,000T. 
United States and New York State Stocks...... 712,605 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums deferred, 
and Premiums and Interest in course of col- 
lection and transmission...........cceeseeeees : 649,312 54 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds......... 596,225 50 
[Market value of the Securities, $837,773 00). 
Interest due to date and all other property..... 92,318 10 
$5,867,597 59 





ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


Smallest average Ratio of Mortality. 
Expenses average less than any Company. 
Liberal modes of Payment of Premiums. 
Insurers receive the largest Bonus ever given. 
Dividends Made Annually on all Participating Pelicies. 
‘ Fro aaa of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies 
issued, 
Policies incontestible. 
All Endowment Policies and the Non-Forfeiting Life 
Policies Non-Forfeitable after one Payment. 
IIENRY STOKES, President. 
c. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
§. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 


A CURE FOR RUPTURE, 


DR. GREGORY, from his long experience in the treat- 
ment of Rupture, is prepared to warrant a permanent cure 
of this dangerous disease by wearing WHITE'S PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS. §pecial attention is given to this branch 
of surgery, and a cure warranted without pain or danger, 
which will not interfere with labor or business of any kind. 
Pamphlets sent for ten cents, giving full explanations. 
Address C, AUGT. GREGORY, M. D., 609 Broadway, N. Y. 


We Sell the Finest Teas and 
Coffees Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
WE NEVER ADULTERATE. 


We sell only 


PURE TEAS AND COFFEES, 


at THE 


Great United States 
TEA WAREHOUSE, 


26, 28, and 30 Vesey-st., New York. 
(Astor House Block,) P. O BOX 574. 


At Prices to Suit all Consumers. 


The result s0 recently arrived at by the New York 
World Commissioners, and Professor SrEeLry, in their im- 
portant investigations into the adulteration of food and 
drinks, is as follows: 

TEAS BOUGHT AT 


The Great United States Tea Warehouse 


are Full Weight, and Unaduliterated. 
Clubs supplied on very liberal terms. Club circulars with 
full particulars and prices sent free on application, - 


AGENTS WANTED! 


For the Homer Boor or Wonpers, Nature, Science, and 
Art, giving a description of buried Cities, Lakes, Mines, Vol- 
canoes, &c., &c. What Agents say: anold Agent writes, “I 
never delivered a work which gives the satisfaction Home 
Boox does.” Another writes, ‘Il have canvassed but three 
days, and have taken 14 names.” Others write, “ Homs 
Book is going first-rate ; shall want more books very soon.” 
Send for Circulars. Address 

A. BRAINARD, Hartford, Conn. 


DO FE NOW—Don’'t Delay, 


but send 25 cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months. It is the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of a postage stamp. Address i 

O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau-st., New York. 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Manual. Full 
N EF of Facts and Figures, Edited by Gro. E. 
ae © Vianine, Jn. 200 Engrayings. Agents 


wanted. $200 a month made. TREAT& CO., 654 Droadway, N.Y. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
evived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 





No quack medicines, secret remedies, lotteries, gift enter- 
prises, humbugs, or doubtful schemes of any kind, or cards 
from any parties who are not believed to Be able and willing 
to fulfil what they promise, are admitted. The~readers 
of the American Agriculturist therefore have confidence in, 
and patronize those who have advertisements here inserted. 


TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line, Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line.of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
(The only German Agrieuitural Journal in the United 
States.) 
Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 fer each insertion, 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 








ITCHCOCK’S HALF DIME MUSIC, printed 
on heavy Music Paper, 4 pages—Colored titles, music 
and words. Price 5cts. each; the whole sixty mailed for $3. 


OW READY: 
. MEET ME INTHE LANE, LOVE. 
MABEL WALTZ. 
THE SMILE OF MEMORY. 
SWEET HEART, - ‘ 
BOOT-BLACK’S BONG. 
LADY MINE. 
FIVE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 
THOSE TASSELS ON THE BOOTS. 
PRETTY BIRD 
WH ERE ? 


# 
3 


sRensags 


. 


Y WANDERING H 
OWN. 


ABR N. PERE 
48. WOODSIDE WALTZ AND POLKA. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. Instrumental. 
PERICHOLE’S LETTER. 
THE MOONLIT SKA. 


S52 
roa 
=P 
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oe 
feo] 
Lae} 
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_ 


~ 
~ 


wand 
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cee 

an 
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we 
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sabe 
Se 
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LE 
FLYING TRAPEZE. 
POWER OF LOVE. Instrumental. 
SUSAN’S STORY. 
I WILL NOT ASK TO PRESS THAT CHEEK. 
THE ROSY WREATH. 
THE LIFE BOAT. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. (Sacred.) 
BEAUTIFUL BELLS. 
IXION GALOP. 
OLYMPIC SCHOTTISCH, 
UPINA L 


THERE'S A CHARM IN SPRING. 
SEE, THE CONQUERING HERO COMES! 
T HE HEART. 


PRRERERRES ARRAS 


° 


TAKE BACK 
THE PASSING LL. 


t THEE. 
LTZING DOWN AT LONG BRANCH. 
22. RIDING DOWN BROADWAY. 
21. SHE MIGHT NOT SUIT YOUR FANCY. 
20. ARM-IN-ARM. Polka Mazurka. 
19. THE ROSE OF ERIN, 
18, SILVER CHIMES. 
17. THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 
. OVE SHINES OVER ALL. (Sacred). 
15. MAGGIE'S SECRET, 
14. LITTLE MAGGIE MAY. 
18. THE DANISH BOY’S WHISTLE. 
12. COME HITHER MY BABY, MY DARLING. 
lil, GENEVIEVE WALTZ. 
¢ SKATING RINK POLKA. 
. CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE, 
PRAISE OF TEARS 
6. 
5. 
4 


BERESRES 


4 
> 


I REALLY. DON’T THINK I SHALL MARRY. 
GOOD BYE, SWERSHEART, GOOD BYE, 
NOT FOR JOSEPH. 
. BLUE EYES. 
8. WE'D BETTER BIDE A WEE. 
2. WON’T YOU TELL ME WHY, ROBIN? 
. CAPTAIN JINKS. 

The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and Peri- 
odical Stores, or by inclosing the prtae, 5 CENTS EACH, 
to the Publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly fol- 
iow. Agents wanted. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, No. 98 Spring-st., New York. 





Nansemond 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


Of best quality, during May and 
June. Put up tocarry safely long dis- 
tances. By Express, Price, 500, $2.25 ;— 

; 35,000, $15.00 ;—10,000, $38. 
By mail, prepaid, 100 for $1.00. ’ This 
yariety is successfully grown at_the 
North. Send for our Circular of di- 
rections, etc. Address 


Murray & Co., 
Foster’s Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio. 


SAVE SUGAR! 


THE AMERICAN PRESERVING POWDER, 
warranted to preserve all kinds of Frurrs, TOMATOES, VEG- 
ETABLES, WINE, CrpER, &c., as good as the best canned 
fruits, without air-tighting the jars,and with or without 
Sugar. Admits of keeping the fruit for one or two years in 
large glass, earthen, or stone-ware jars, by merely corking or 
tying paper over them, and using them from time to time, 
as Wanted, without fermentation being occasioned by weeks 
of exposure to the air. 

It is 5) per cent cheaper than any other method—war- 
ranted to do it or moncy refunded. 

an some merchant to take the absolute agency of 

each County in U. S., during life of patent. Good induce- 
ments offered. For-terms, &c., address 


L. P. WORRALL &£0., Proprietors, 
153 Chambers-st., N. Y. City. 











NEW SEED STORE. 
WILSON, LOCK WOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
201 Fulton-st., New York, 

SEED GROWERS AND IMPORTERS. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Field and Garden Seeds, Implements, Plants, 

Fancy Breeds of Poultry, &c., &. 


Manufacturers of Wilson’s Superphosphate of 
Lime, and Pure Ground Bone. 





Vegetable Plants for Early Crops. 


Now ready, True Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 75 cts. per 
100; $5 


0; $5 per 1,000. 
“ 4 Early Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants, 75 cents 
per 100; $5 per 1,000. 
‘i - Early _—" Cauliflower, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 
er 1,000. 
ea si Best Market Tomato, (transplanted), $3.00 
er 100; $25.00 per 1,000. 
“ - New Crimson Cluster Tomato (transplanted), 
$2.00 per dozen; $10 per 160. 
- ss Egg Plants (grown in pots), $1.50 per dozen; 
$8 per 100. 
na * Ball Pepper (grown in pots), $1.00 per dozen; 
$6.00 per 100. 


Samples at 67 Nassau Street. 
PETER HENDERSON, 
Seedsman and Market Gardener, 
Gardens, Bergen City, N. J. 67 Nassau St., New York. 








MERSON’S MOVABLE-TOOTHED CIRCU- 
LAR SAWS. Perforated Circular and Long Saws. 
AMERICAN SAW CO., No. 2 Jacob-st., New York. 


THE LADIES OWN MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Mrs. M. Cora Bland, 


AND PUBLISHED BY THE NORTH WESTERN FARM- 
ER COMPANY, is a superb and charming Monthly 
of 32 double-column pages, besides cover, and contains a 
magnificent full page engraved frontispicce 
each month. TERMS, $1.50 a year. 

This is eminently a LIVE, PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE 
WOMAN'S MAGAZINE, devoted to Literature, Art, Dress, 
Household Economy, Health, Physical and Mental Culture, 
and the promotion of true womanhood. 

THE LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE has proven so 
immensely popular, that the first four numbers are. already 
exhausted, and a short volume of eight months will begin 
with the May number. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 


THE LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE will be sent 
from the first of May till the close of the year, (8 months), 
for only 75 cents; single numbers 15 cents each, An ex- 
tra copy will be given for a Club of six. We also offer a 
large list of VALUABLE PREMIvMs for larger Clubs. Now is 
the time to subscribe and make up Clubs, 

Address NORTH WESTERN FARMER CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

“It is the most popular magazine ever attempted in the 
West.”— Cincinnati Times. 

“It sparkles among other ladies’ magazines like a diamond 
among Pinchbeck Jewelry.”—Jllinois Statesman. 

“Mrs. BLAND is a lady of rare literary attainments, and 
her magazine will undoubtedly prove a great success.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. : 

“ Mrs. BLAND is a vigorous, polished, feartess, and forcible 
writer, and her magazine is destined to be very popular.”— 
Indianapolis Mirror. i ; 

“This magazine is devoted to a purer literature, a higher 

hysical and moral culture, and nobler ideas of true woman- 
cosa. than our lady friends are accustomed to read,”—Dan- 
ville Union. 


66 ARDENING FOR PROFIT” and 
‘* Practical Floriculture.’’ 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
The former detailing the modesof MARKET GARDENING, 
the latter descriptive of the methods of COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE. as practiced in the vicinity of New York. 
Mailed post-paid, for $1.50 each. a 
Our Illustrated Catalogues of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS. 
together with that of NEW and RARE PLANTS, are now 
ready, and both will be mailed on receipt of 25c., or sent 
with either of the above books without, eure : 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and _ Florists. 
67 Nassau-st., New York. 
GnEEN-nOvsES, Bergen City, N. J. 


GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ACRICULTURAL ENCINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 

Particular attention given to all Works of Agricultural 
Improvement, such as Land Drainage; the Construction or 
Farm Buildings, tncliudisg Farth Closets; the Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands ; Road-making, etc. 

















“and prompt returns.” ¢37 Send fo 





THE NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE b 
WiLt1aM Mason (the distinguished pianist), ang E 4 
HoaDLty, is a great improvement upon all previous works, 
and is used and recommended as such by the best teachers, 
It preserves what is valuable in previous books, and adds 
many new features. It is the only modern piano-forte in 
structor published, presenting the technics of modern Pian ; 
forte playing. Itis casier to teach and learn from, and a: 
cures more rapid and thorough progress than any other 
book. No teacher of the piano-forte can afford to do with- 
outits aid. It isthe best book for beginners, and the best 
for those who have made progress. Price $4.00. To facili. 
tate its examination by teachers, we will, until July 1st send 
a single copy to any teacher of the piano-forte by mail 
postage paid, for half price, two dollars. An edition is pub. 
lished with Zuropean jJingering, and one with AMERICAX 
FINGERING. 
Published by MASON BROS., 
596 Broadway, New York, 





- 2 ae ee ee 
“ Miissouri Farm Register» 
Quarterly~April Number Ready, 


Describes every County in_ Missouri, and improy 
for sale in meygte ony Kansas, and Linols. giving te 
location, price, terms, and name and address of t D 
or person offering to sell. ae 
rice 50 cents each copy. No yearly terms. 
J.H. PARSONS & CO., Publishers, St, Louis, Mo, 


WASBY’S PAPER 





THE TOLEDO BLADE. 





A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six column 
with News trom all parts of the World. "Choice original wa 
selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and Humor, a Com- 
mercial Department, a Religious Departmeng, a Children’s 
Department, and a carefully edited Agricilitural Depart- 
ment. In short, it is our constant aim to make the BLapE 
as nearly as possible a Perfect Family Newspaper, 


; 8 Y é nal 
THE NASBY LETTERS! 

The rich, racy, rollicking humor of the Letters of “Rey, 
PreTROLEUM V. Nasby, P.M., wich is Post-master,”—their 
quaint irony, keen sarcasm, and cutting satire,—their mer- 
ciless exposure of the heresies of political demagognes or 
ALL PARTIES, and, withal, their profound philosophy and 
unanswerable arguments, have rendcred trem the most 
popular political literature ever published. These letters 
are written expressly for the BLADE, and will be continued 
regularly in its columns. 


A New Story by Petroleum V. Nasby will 
shortly be commenced in the BLapeE. 


TERMS.—Single¢ copies, $3 per year; Clubs of five. 
$1.75 each; Clubs of ten and over, $1.50 each, and all 
extra copy to cvery person getting up a Club. 


AY! PAY! PAY !—We pay liberally, in_cash, all 
who assist us in extending the circulation of the BLapE, 


AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at every 
Post-office in the United States. Send for our Special 
Circular to Agents. 

SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any address. Send 
for a copy, and at the same time give us the address of a 
dozen or s0 of your friends, at as many different Post-offices, 
to whom we will send copies free and postage paid. 

Address MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


Wetake this means of apprising Dealers, Nurserymen, and 
Farmers, of the fact of our being in receipt of a large and 
superior lot of Osage Orange Seed from Texas. As an evi- 
dence of its genuine quality we would add, that it was got- 
ten out under the supervision of our own Agent in Texas, 
We would be pleased to hear from those in want of seed, 
and will assure purchasers that our seed is of superior qual- 
ity. Parties wishing seed of us will please order early. We 
will furnish at as low a figure as prime seed can be furnished 
elsewhere. BARNUM & BRO., 

Nos. 14 & 16 North 2dsst., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Splendid Farm in Massachusetts, 
A BARGAIN RARELY OFFERED. 


330 Acres in the town of Northampton,Mass., }4 mile from 
the flourishing village of Florence. Is completely fitted up 
in every respect as a first-class farm; buildings, and other 
improvements alone cost over $10,000. Is well divided into 
arable, meadow, pasture, and woodland, and well watered. 
It was one of the three farms selected for the State Ag’l 
College. Can be divided into three or more small farms and 
sold at a large profit. For sale cheap, and a large part of 
the purchase money may remain on bond and mortgage for 
aterm of years. For further particulars address 

W. A. FITCH, 245 Broadway, New York. 





The Best Seed Potatoes ! 


Harison, Vanderveere, Early Goodrich, White Peachblows, 
and Gleason Potatoes, $2.75 per bbl. of 165 hs. Address 
S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y. 








GENTS wanted in every town to canvass for 
one of the best MAGAZINES. The largest cash com- 
mission given. Address S. It, WELLS, Box No. 7H, N. Y. 


V ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. S. CLARK. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
JRO Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.Ney York. “Quick sales 
iy weekly Price Cu 








rent and Marking Plate. 2g 
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GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN. 
By PETER HENDERSON. Frnety ILiustraten. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever published in this country. Its author is well known as a market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. In this 
he has recorded this experience, and given, without reservation, the methods necessary to the profitable culture of the commercial or 


4 MAREET GARDEN. ° 1 
5 It is a book which commends itself, not only to those who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the : 
EFAMILy GARDEN, 
to whom it presents methods quite different from the old ones generally practiced. It is an ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN work, and not made up, as books on gardening too 
often are, by quotations from foreign authors. 
Every thing is made perfectly plain, and the subject treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to preparing the products for market. 





work 





CONTENTS. 
Men fitted for the Business of Gardening. Location, Situation, and Laying Out. Formation and Management of Hot-beds. | Transplanting ; Insects. 
The Amount of Capital Required, and Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. Forcing Pits or Green-houses. Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Working Force per Acre. Manures ; Implements. Seeds and Seed Raising. Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Profits of Market Gardening. Uses and Management of Cold Frames. How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 


In the last chapter, the most valuable kinds are described, and the culture proper to cach is given in detail. 
SENT POST-PAID. - - - - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH, | 


Or, HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 
By tue tate WILLIAM N. WHITE, or Araens, Ga. 




















WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN, AND DR. JAS. CAMAK. 

Cuar. III.—The Improvemeut of 
the Soil. 

Cuar. IV.—Manures. 

Cuar. VY.—Manures—Their Soure- 
es and Preparation. 

Cuap. VI.—Rotation of Crops. 

Cuapr. VII. — Hot-beds, Cold 
Frames, and Pits. 


Though entitled ‘Gardening 
for the South,"’ the work is one 
the utility of which is not restrict- 
ed tothe South. It is an admira- 
ble treatise on gardening in gen- 
eral, and will rank among the most 
useful horticultural works of the 
present day. Horticultural opera- 
tions are clearly explained, and 
more in detail than is usual in Cuap. VITI.—Garden Implements. 
works of thiskind. To those liv- Cuap. IX.—Propagation of Plants. 
Cuap. X.—Budding and Grafting. 


Cuar. XI.— Pruning and a 


ing in the warmer portions of the 
Union, the work will be especially 
valuable, as it gives the varicties 
of vegetables and fruits adapted 
to the climate and the modes of 
culture which it is necessary to 
follow, 


ing. 
Cuap. XIJ.—Transplanting. 
Cuap. XIIJ.—Mulching, Shading, 
and Watering. 
Cuap. XIV. — Protection from 
Frost. 
Cap. XV.—Insects and Vermin. 
Cnap. XVI.—Vegetables—De- 
scription and Culture. \ 
Cuap. XVII.—Fruits—Varieties 
and Culture. 


{ CONTENTS. 


Cnap, I.—Formation and Manage- 
ment of Gardens in General. 
Cuap. II.—Soils— Their Charae- 2 : = 
teristics, ——_ 
Illustrated. Revised and Newly Stereotyped. 


SENT POST-PAID. : - - . - : : PRICE, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW 
American Farm Book. 


ORIGINALLY BY 
R. L. ALLEN, 

Author of *‘ Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and formerly 
editor of the ** American Agriculturist.” 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 
LEWIS F. ALLEN, 

Author of ‘* American Cattic,” editor of the “* American 
Short-horn Herd Book,” etc. 
CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION.—Tillage Husbandry—Grazing— 

Feeding—Breeding—Planting, etc: 

CHAPTER I.—Soils--Classification—Description— 
Management—Properties. 

CHAPTER II. — Inorganic Manures — Mineral— 
Stone—Earth—Phosphatic. 

CHAPTER III.--Organie Manures—Their Compo- 
sition—Animal—Vegetable. 

CHAPTER IV.—Irrigation and Draining. 

CHAPTER V.-——Mechanical Divisions of Soils— 
Spading—Plowing—Implements. 

CHAPTER VI.—The Grasses—Clovers—Meadows 
—Pastures—Comparative Values of Grasses—Imple- 
ments for their Cultivation. 

CHAPTER VII.--Grain, and its Cultivation—Va- 
rieties—Growth—Harvesting. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Leguminous Plants—The Pea— 
Bean—English Field Bean—Tare or Vetch—Cultiva- 
tion—Harvesting. 

CHAPTER IX.—Roots and Esculents—Varicties— 
Growth — Cultivation—Securing the Crops—Uses-- 
Nutritive Equivalents of Different Kinds of Forage. 

CHAPTER X—Fruits—Apples—Cider—Vinegar— 
Pears—Quinces—Peaches—Plums — Apricots — Nec- 
tarines—Smaller Fruits — Planting — Cultivation -- 
Gathering —Preserving. 

CHAPTER XI.—Miscellaneous Objects of Culti- 
vation, aside from the Ordinary Farm Crops—Broom- 
corn—Flax—Cotton—Hemp—Sugar Cane—Sorghum 
—Maple Sugar—Tobacco—-Indigo—Madder—Wood— 
Sumach—Teasel—Mustard—Hops—Castor Bean. 

CHAPTER XII.—Aids and Objects of Agriculture 
—Rotation of Crops, and their Effects—Wecds—Res- 
toration of Worn-out Soils—Fertilizing Barren Lands 
—Utility of Birds—Fences—Hedges—Farm Roads— 
Shade Trees—Wood Lands—Time of Cutting Timber 
—Tools— Agricultural Education of the Farmer. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Farm Buildings—House—Barn 
—Sheds—Cisterns — Various other Outbuildings — 
Steaming Apparatus. 

CHAPTER XIV.—Domestic Animals—Breeding— 
Anatomy—Respiration—Consumption of Food. 

CHAPTER XV.—Neat or Horned Cattle—Devons 
—Herefords—Ayreshires—Galloways—Short-horns — 
Alderneys, or Jerseys—Dutch or Holstein—Manage- 
ment from Birth to Milking, Labor, or Slaughter. 

CHAPTER XVI. — The Dairy — Milk — Butter— 
Cheese—Different Kinds—Manner of Working. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Sheep—Merino—Saxon—South 
Down—The Long-wooled Breeds—Cotswold — Lin- 
coln—Breeding—Management—Shepherd Dogs. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—The Horse — Description of 
Different Breeds—Their Various Uses—Breeding— 
Management. 

CHAPTER XIX.—The Ass—Mule—Comparative 
Labor of Working Animals. 

CHAPTER XX.—Swine—Different Breeds—Breed- 
ing—Rearing—Fattening—Curing Pork and Hams. 

CHAPTER XXI.—Poultry — Hens, or Barn-door 
Fowls — Turkey—Peacock — Guinea Hen — Goose— 
Duck—Honey Bees. 

CHAPTER XXII.—Diseases of Animals — What 
Authority Shall We Adopt ?—Sheep—Swine—Treat- 
ment and Breeding of Horses. 

CHAPTER XXIII. — Conclusion —Gencral Re- 
marks—The Farmer who Lives by his Occupation— 
The Amateur Farmer—Sundry Useful Tables. 

UE UE REDD, 2 55g socicce. cccewces PRICE $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


AND 
FARM MACHINERY, 
AND THE 
Principles of their Construction and Use: 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATIONS 
OF THE 


LAWS OF MOTION AND FORCE 


AS APPLIED 
ON THE FARM. 
With 287 Illustrations. 
BY 
JOHN J. THOMAS. 


poner oe 
CONTENTS. 
PART I.—MECHANICS. 

CHAPTER I.—Intropuction.— Value of Farm Machin- 
ery—Importance of a Knowledge of Mechanical 
Principles. 

CHAPTER If.—General Principles of Mechanics. 

CHAPTER IIi.—Attraction. 

CHAPTER IY.—Simple Machines, or Mechanical Pow- 
ers. 

CHAPTER V.—Application of Mechanical Principles in 
the Structure of Implements and Machines. 

CHAPTER VI.—Friction. 

CHAPTER VIIL—Principles of Draught. 


‘CHAPTER VIII.—Application of Labor. 


CHAPTER IX.—Models of Machines. 

CHAPTER X.—Construction and Use of Farm Imple- 
ments and Machines—Implements of Tillage, Pul- 
verizers. 

CHAPTER XI.—Sowing Machines. 

CHAPTER XII.—Machines for Haying and Harvesting. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Thrashing, Grinding, and Preparing 
Products. 

PART. IL.—MACHINERY IN CONNECTION WITH 

WATER. 

CHAPTER I.—Hydrostatics. 

CHAPTER 11.—Hydraulics. 

PART IlI,.—MACHINERY IN CONNECTION WITH 

ATR. 

CHAPTER I.—Pressure of Air. 

CHAPTER II.—Motion of Air. 

PART IV.—HEAT. 

CHAPTER I.—Conducting Power — Expansion, Great 
Force of—Experiments with—Steam Engine—do., 
for Farme—Steam Plows—Latent Heat—Green and 
Dry Wood. 

CHAPTER II.—Radiation. 

APPENDIX. 
Apparatus for Experiments. 
Discharge of Water through Pipes. 
Velocity of Water in Pipes. 
Rule for Discharge of Water. 
Velocity of Water in Tile Drains. 
Glossary. 
SENT POST-PAID - - + + PRICE $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


MARKET ASSISTANT 


Containing a brief description of 


Every Article of Human Food 
Sold in the Public Markets 
of the cities of 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn ; 


Including the various 


Domestic and Wild Animals, Poul. 
try, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc., 


with 


MANY CURIOUS INCIDENTS AND 
ANECDOTES, 


BY 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MARKET BOOK,” ETC, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. Itaims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as: possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. In order fully to carry 
out the practical views here indicated, the work is di- 
vided into several headings; all of which, however, har- 
monize into one connecting form, ‘* What we Eat,” Do- 
mestic, or Tame Animals; Wild Animals, or Animal 

yame; Poultry; Wild Fowl and Birds, or Bird Game; 
Fish; Vegetables; Pot and Medicinal Herbs; Fruits and 
Nuts; Dairy and Household Products, etc. 

The author has gleaned what he deems the wsefwi, from 
the daily wants, and the common expressions of almost 
every home. ‘‘ What shall we have to-day for dinner?” 
‘**What is there in our markets fit to eat ?”’ ‘‘What kinds of 
meats, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, and fruits, are in 
season?’ ‘What names are given to the different joints 
of meats, and what dishes are they severally and gener- 
ally used for?’? These, and many. other similar ques 
tions are often discussed, with no one to answer. For 
this book it is claimed that it contains a comprehen- 
sive reply to all queries of this nature. 

In order the more fully to carry out the views the author 
has entertained in relation to the various articles of food, 
he has used as illustrations the outlined diagram figures 
of such animals as are usually portioned out and sold by 
the public market butchers, with the various names, 
given with the accompanying engraved cuts of the prin- 
cipal joints. These are intended to assist in their recog- 
nition when called for, as well as to aid in rendering pet- 
fect the dishes commonly made from them. 

After the Butcher’s Meats will be found a brief descrip- 
tion of other articles of food, with the periods of theit 
season or when considered best; also instructions to 
guide in judging of and selecting them in the various 
public market-places. 


SENT POST-PAID, - += + PRICE $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published a 
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nd for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
Any of these books will be forwarded by 


he (is. F.) Raral Architecture, .......0-.-2-epedcoene $150 
Siten's (le L,) American Farm Book...... ns seessevcessee 1 50 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book... 2 50 
Allen's (Rt. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ..... 00 
Am. Agricultural Annual, ’67,’68 &’69. each, pa.,50c.; clo. “s 
‘Am. Horticultural Annual, * i8&'69,each,pa.,50¢c.; clo. = 75 
American Bird Fancier.......... 0.0... .eseeees ones tienes 30 
American Pomology, Oe Tr. S.A, WETOGE 0 6.isscceeses- > 00 
American Rose Culturist...........seeeee eee ees : 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.............0 ces. 15) 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller......... vsaceeee- 10200 
Architecture, Modern Am., by Cummings & Miller..... 10 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ .......... «+. P mae 30 
Fommer’s Method of Making Manu Oe Wks eye 2 
Book o Evergreens, (J. Hoopes) 3 00 
Boussinzanit’s Rural /conomy. 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers 175 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directc 1 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, 1 00 
Choriton’s Grane-Grower's Guide. .. rh) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener,............ "5 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book...... v5) 
Cole's Veterinarian. ......ccccccceccccccscces 75 
Cook Culture, (LYM)... . 5.2.02. ccccccsccccees 15 
Cotton Planter’s Manual (Turner).............6.. 1 50 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland...........cceceeereeees 5 00 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Slorse Doctor..... sesive.aesiog's 1 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 1G bp Lege Aeceawen 1 50 
Dana’s Muck Manual..... Epansdas scold sited ireio' a wie Sissiaiac ote 3 o(she 1 2% 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants...2 Volumes 6 00 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's)............ pa . Cloth... 60 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening.. etd le to sree ie BV Gin 5 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G, E. Waring, Jr... 1.50 
MEE OU COMIORIET sin bs'oesecesccccseccscatoacssescee 5 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,................. 150 
Farm Implements and Machinery, (J. J. Thomas)...... 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture..............26 000 13 
errr 50 
French’s Farm Drainage ................ 1 50 
RES ern 1 50 
Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist....... RO TT Ce 
Faller’s Strawberry Calturiat........ 0... cccccsccccsccees 20 
Gardening for Profit, = Peter Henderson...._ ........ 50 
Gardening for the South, by the late Wm. N. White.... 2 00 
Gregoty On BQuashe........cccecccce -ssccccccee paper.. 30 
Guenon on Milch Cows.... rh) 
Harris’ Insects Injuriousto Ve; tion,clo., $4.00: extra 6 00 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers...... . 175 
Hop Culture sess 40 
How Crops Grow, by Prof. 8. 2 00 
Hunter and Trapper 1 00 
Jaques’ Manual of the House............ 1 50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry............ 1 45 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. . 150 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses..............- 1 50 
Market Assistant, (De Voe)..........ceecsesccees 250 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot..........cccsscccesecvee 13 
BRE DT BUD MATS WING... 5005 cds dccecaaicecctscicsevedeces 1 00 
BEY VINCVATO Re UMMOVIOW 65 ie ccsiccdiedeiccccesecccccscs 1 25 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ......... .22 sccccccseeee 75 
ID CIGD once s sacdccccccsesecesscsnscognseorcsicnses 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres.............paper, 30c...cloth 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. ... 2.0.0.2... ceceeee sees 75 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Jolinson............... 1 25 
Pedder’s Land Measurer.... 60 
PEPOCTON, PROFEO. cd cccncsecacncsccencsecececescccccgcoeses 1 00 
Practical Floriculture. By Peter Henderson............ 1 50 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping............0...06% 150 
Randall's NPE TURUNEN, 5.5 .ccscosasss bocce se0sa0e 1 50 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry...............65. 1 00 
tichardson on the Dog... .. paper 30 cen ee 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden..............eseeeeeeeee 00 
Rural Church Architecture, Folio, in colors, 45 ptates.. 12 00 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry... .......paper, 40c..bound vii) 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book..........-...--..0-eeee 5 
Killful Housewife — .........+.--- i) 
tewart’s (Jolin) Stable Book.... 1 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals,.......+.+seeees 1 00 
Tim Bunker Papers......cccccccccccccccsccccsccccces 1 50 
Tobacco Culture .... , 25 
Warder’s Hedges and Everg Brean necnisadews 1 50 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes....... . 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People...... 8 00 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses. 1 50 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses... --» 180 
Woodward's Country Homes,.........0cceseeceeceeeeeers 1 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .......06...+ seeeseees 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ..........cccccccccee coccees 1 50 
Youatt on the HOG.........sscccseeseccseeeees seeeeees coe 100 
NR MEINOODD o5 65:5c Ksabbpica scan aeasdienseneiscesesieeeiees 1 00 
SPECTAL. 
Woodward's National Architect, New.......c..eeceeeees 12 00 
0. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)...........+66 5 Read a: 4 15 
Bement’'s Poulterer’s Companion........ ss. ceesesees - 200 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant. ............+ - 250 
Barre Vorotebles Of America. .......... 06... scer-seeee 5 00 
Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Book. .(Holly) @ 
Carpenter and Joiner, (R. Riddell)......... 7 00 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guid 2 00 
Downing’s Cottage Residences,..... ...... os Se 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America......... 3 00 
US RRENND TODO YBo o65.5.c6 s.0.cie'cis-s)s0\0 cco $e csinceeeaees 5 00 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture, (Dr. Warder)............ 2 00 
Pay (CUMTION As.) OF) GIASECD, 0.5. cscccccesce.sccesccocess 2 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming ...... er 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 8vo., 2 vols...... 7 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, 8vo., 100 eng’s...... 5 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. 3 00 
BMUCE DS POPGNG FIDE CHICO’. .osscessncccecscccesvasenp 1 50 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding... ae 
Gray's How Plants Grow........ i ae aa 12 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol 4 00 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany............ 2 50 
Hatfield's American House Carpenter. . RCTS 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.......... .-.0++ va sidenessesone 1 50 
PT MEG oc neckcs scecscenssecis eee 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry..............66 1 rt) 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases.......-...++ 1% 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... ...ssececeesceesseees 2 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor ............+...0... 8 093 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management .......... -- 3 4 


Mayhew's our Book-Keeping tor Farmers........ 


Blanks for " 
Parkman's Book of Roses 
uincy, (Hon, Josiah 
Ranc’s Bulbs............. 
Rand's Flowers for P 
Rural Studies, . 
Scribner’s Ready Ie 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry......... 
Ten Acres Enough. 
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The Dog; By Dinks, Mayhew. and Hutchingon.......... 


Trapper’s Guide....... 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages........ 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.. 
Waring’s Earth Closets............0+ 
Watson's American Home Garden 
Woodward's Graperies, etc... 
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THE TRAPPERS GUIDE: 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-béaring 
animals, and curing their skins 3 with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 
excursions, 


By 8S. NEWHOUSE, 
And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 
216 Pages| Octavo. 
With 32 full page Illustrations, and numerous 


smaller Hngravings. 


This book is designed for practical working men, who 
make, or propose to make, trapping a mcans of livelihood. 
Mr. Newhouse, having become widely known as the 
manufacturer of an excellent kind of steel trap, and it 
being generally understood that the practical perfection 
of his traps is owing to the wisdom in wood-craft which 
he gained in early life by actual experience in trapping, 
has often been applied to for information in regard. to 
The 


most convenient way to answer such applications seemed 


the best methods ef capturing various animals. 


to be to put his wisdom in print. In preparing for pub- 
lication the material furnished by him for this purpose, 
the editors found new facts, inquiries, and written con- 
tributions relating to trapping and kindred pursuits, 
crowding upon them; until the original idea of a small 
pamphlet swelled to the dimensions of the present work, 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 


tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I, PRELIMINARIES. 
II. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
II, CURING SKINS. 
IV. LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 

NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT, 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 
BOAT BUILDING. 
SNOW SHOES. 
NARRATIVES. 

An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 
History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $2.00. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
* 2465 Broadway, New York. 





ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York, 

CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE Som; MANURES; MECHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

TIORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
‘and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not Icarn something of-value from its perusal; no 
one is 80 ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot gencrally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - =. Saw 
Address. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


REVISED. 


PRICE, $1.00. 








This wonderful mineral differs from all others in possess- 
ing fine silk-like fibres, which are indestructible by fire. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Patent 
Asbestos Roofing 


Is a CHEAP and RELIABLE substitute for Slate, Tin, etc., 
adapted for all climates, and can easily be applied. 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


Is a fibrous, water-proof coating for preserving Tin, Shingle, 
Canvas, and Felt Roofs, Prepared ready for usc. 3 


Asbestos Cement 


Is a fibrous material, to be see with a trowel ; for repair- 
ing leaks around Chimneys, Dormer Windows, etc. 
The AGRIcULTURIST and DatLy News’ buildings are cov- 
ered with the ASBESTOS ROOF COATING. 
Have used the ASBESTOS CEMENT with great satisfac- 
tion and regard the discovery as a very important one, 
Ep. AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL. 
The N. Y. TRIBUNE Buildings are covered with the Asbes- 
tos Roofing. 
We consider this invention one of great value. 
MUNN & CO,, Eds. Scientific American, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 
Prices, and any further desired information, will be furnish- 
ed free by mail on application to 
H. W. JOHNS, 78 William-sst., New York, 
Manufacturer of Improyed Roofing Materials, Preservative 
and Fire-proof Paints, Boiler Felting, etc. 


BUILDING PAPER, 


The Patent Sheathing and Roofing Board, manufactured 
by the Rock River Paper Co., 13 LaSalle Street, Chicago, is 
used with universal success to make houses warm and dry, 
as follows: on the studs instead of sheeting; between the 
sheeting and siding; under shingles or slate; on the inside, 
under floors; and instead of plastering. Ordinary houses 
may be covered on the outside for the trifling sum of Ten 
to Thirty Dollars, according to size, 

t#- Samples and descriptive circulars sent free to any 
address, : 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 60 Cents! 


A large, live, 8-page monthly religious and family Paper 
containing incidents, records of providences, sketches, 
music, poetry, true stories, pictures, reading for young, okt, 
saints and sinners. No sectarianism, controversy, politics, 
puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 60 cts.a year: 10 copies 
$5. For Sunday schools, 10 copies $4. Send 10 cents for 
3 specimens before you forget it. Vol. 4 begins Jan. 1869. 
More than 1000 pages new, live tracts, for $1. Address 
H. L. HASTINGS, ScripruraL Tract Repository, 
19 Lindall st., Boston, Mass. 


ILL STONE. DRESSING DIAMOND 
CHINE, simple. durable and effective. Also 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. 
JOHN DICKINSON, 
64 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 











MA- 


Send Stamp 
for Circular, 
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DOTY 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


Janesville, Wisconsin, 


FOUNDERS % MACHINISTS 


Manufacture and sae at Wholesale and Retail 


Punching and Shearing 


Machinery, { ®4°227"" 


All sizes. 


For Machinists, Boiler Makers, Plow Makers, Manufacturers 
ae gagnee Wagon Makers,—for Everybody working cold 
n or steel 


DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER, 
Universal Clothes Wringer, 
Universal Iron Hand, 
Richardson’s Gig Corn Cultivator, 
Corn Shellers, Bag Holders, 
Store and Warehouse Trucks, 
Fanning Mill Irons, 
Galvanized Iron Castings. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular. 


THE TRADE 


Will do well to send for our PRICE LIST, as the above 
Standard Articles sell readily at good profit. 


THE VICTOR GRAIN DRILL, 








Manufactured by BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 
Ohio. Send for circulars of this by Jar the best and cheap: 
est Drill yet produced. Agents wanted, 


Fence and Vineyard Wire. 
Fence Staples. 
Eagleton Manufacturing Co., 
81 John-st., New York. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Little Giant Horse-Power. 
PRICE $s0. 


This has been in use over three years, and highly approved. 
Is very sim imple, strong, compact and durable ; om, oaded 
and moved from place to place by two men. Weight 650 
fs. Valuable for Thrashing, Sawing Wood, Churning, 
Cleaning Cotton, or where ae one to four horse-power 
is wanted. sane for Circula 

HN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 


HEXAMER'S PRONG-HOE, 


The best labor-saving implement ever invented, Hoe, 
Rake, Cultivator, and Potato-digger combined. 
Each Hoe is labeled with our Trade Mark, 


“ HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE;” 


and all tools not so marked are imitations intended to de- 
ceive the pwrchaser, Circulars sent on application. Price 
$1.50 per piece; $15 per dozen. 
Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Or, B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York. 


“The Franklin Brick Machine 


Tempers the Clay, brings out the molds, and makes 2 
first-class Bricks per hour, with only eight men — 
orses, or 4 ty peor by steam-power; has 
no complex machinery to be ng out of order or break- 
ing down. No pay required until er the mrs ve has - 
formed as above on yard of the purchaser. NICK, 
No. 71  aatway. ( oom No. 28), New and 


66 “EAC } BRICK MACHINE.” 
Pe best for the price. Gee ent in February num- 
FREY, SHECKLER & CO.., 
Bucyrus, Ohio, 

















The Most Perfect and Successful 
Harvester in the World. 





In eleven years thesaleof the BUCKEYE has increased 
from '75 Machines to 20,000, in a@ single season, and 
over 100,000 are now in usein the United States. 

It has received the Highest Premiums at the most import- 
ant Field Trials ever held in any country. 

Its Great Durability has been thoroughly 
Established, and it is everywhere known and recog- 
nized as the 

Standard of Excellence in Material and 
Workmanship, as well as Perfection of Princi- 
ple. 


Valuable improvements added for 1869. 


Manufactured by 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO. 
M'fy.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 165 Greenwich-st st., 


THE CLIPPER MOWERS 


AND REAPERS. 








It is claimed that the CLIPPER has more essential points 
of excellence than are found in any other Mower made in 
the world. 

Its mechanical construction and finish of its working parts 
are not equaled by any implement of its kind. This, with 
our patented draft attachment, makes it one-third lighter in 
draft than ay be other Mower. It is the lightest, yet the strong- 
est, the most beautiful in design, yet the most durable, of 
any Mower made. Nearly one- -fourth of its cost is for steel 
with less than ten dollars of wood-work. Finger-bars anc 
fingers are made of solid cast steel. We attach to the No.4 
Mower, for reaping, a dropper or hand-rake. 

An examination of the CLIPPERS will convince any one 
of their superior merits over all others in strength, durabil- 
ity, ease of draft, and reliability for work over all kinds of 
ground and in every variety of grass. Confident of this, 
we invite those in want of machines to examine for them: 
selves before purchasing elsewhere. 

For pamphlet, # giving full oon address 

LIPPER ou AND REAPER CO., 

P. O. Box 6,173. No. 154 Chambers-st., New York. 





THE 


American Hay Tedder. 





The best and only perfect machine ever invented for 


TURNING OR TEDDING HAY. 
Hay cut, cured, and stored in the — 
oO 4 AW 32 
The quality of the Hay Crop Very much Peproven. 
Very Light, and sO Simple and Durable that it 
annot get out of repair. 


BURT’S SELF-ADJUSTING 
HORSE HAY RAKE. 


For Simplicity, Durability, and Ease of 
eration, 


UNEQUALLED. 
Made only b 
‘AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
uincy ome Boston, 
ekman-street, New York 
Ss Send. for P LLUMINATED CIRCULARS 








E call attention to our new 


HAY TEDDER, 


an illustrated a” ar of which we will send on receipt of 
stamp, . H, ALLEN & CO.,, P. O. x SS, 





PACKER’S — 
Patent Stump Extractor 
and Wall Builder, 


We believe this machine to be unequaled for power, ease 
of working, convenience, and durability. Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. Address 


G. W. PACKER & 60, 
Successors to PACKER & FISH, 
Mystic River, Conn, 
S. 8S. LONG & BRO., 
77 Dey-st., New York, 


The Eagle Horse Rake, 


Patented 1864, and improved for 1869, is the most sim le 
durable, easiest operating, and _ best Sulky Wire-tooth ke 
ever _ vented. 4 ie og So d te F: ea rs re ‘all the States ex. 
cept lowa, an erks Co., Penn., for $34, or w 
W, meets ieee liberal off 1 pre 

The following liberal offer is made to purchasers o 
tory in all the States, except Iowa, oun Connections ak 
Berks Co., Penn. Any time previous to Sept. Ist, on receipt 
of $100, w ill send Assignment (recorded in the Patent em | 
ofany @ ounty, also one complete Rake, and a fine Electrot 
engr aving of the s same. Any carpenter can make them lag 
ing the winter season, and thus secure a lucrative employ- 
ment. Send stamp for Circular. Be in time and secure tle 
County or Counties you wish. Address 

$. H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn, 


CHEAP LAWN MOWER, 


Cutting 14 inches. weighing only 60 pounds. 
PRICE $:3¢ 
ht. i. ALLEN & CO 
P.O. Box, 316, New York, 


Coates’ Lock Lever Hay Rake, 
BLAKE’S HORSE- POWE R, THRESHERS, SEED Rs | 


HAY PRESSES, CIDER MIL LS. Agents wanted. Sen 
for circular. SHA & 











Chicago-st., Butalo, ae 





NIFE GRINDER for Mowing Machines,.— 

Sanford’s Patent. It is light, and can be taken to the 
field for use. A boy can grind the knives accurately in15 
minutes, hmong | big? A A othe knife, and with safety. Itis 
a labor-saver. Send for Circular. Address 
toga Ww. QuINeY, “98 William: -st., New York City. Highs 
or sale. 


POTTER'S 





A PERFECT 


EQUALIZER. 
| Light & Durable. 











Price.— $5 Each; 
$42 per Dozen. 
Cash with order. Send for Circulars. 
Address —EDGAR M. POTTER, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


“HEVS OF SLHYOIUD 





a VERNON IRON WORKS 
(Established 1838) Manufacture 
amma STEAM ENGINES Fog BOILERS, 
‘om 10 to 1,000 horse-powe 
PORTABLE ENGINES ANDC IRC TEAR “SAW-MILLS, 
- — that they are put in operation in three days’ 


BORTABLE Se MILLS AND BOLTS. Merchant and 
Custom FLOURING MILLS, complete with drawings for 
buildings and Tnullwrights to erect and put them in opera- 
tion. Terms liberal; satisfaction guarante ed. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, RUBB ER AND LE ATHER BELTING, 
and MILL FURNIS 4 ;00D8 in stock, 

For estimates and circulars, add 

C. & J. COOPER & ‘CO. Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
“9 Otlice and ‘Warehouse, No. 88 Michigan-ave., Chi 
cago, ° 


INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 


WOOL PRESSES 
STRAW PRESSES. 








INGERSOLY’S HAY AND 
INGERSOLL’S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESSES. 


BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES. 
for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down timber. Price 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or address 
the manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Grecn- 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 








Comstocl’s Weeding Hoe. 


A little steel instrument, with a hook at each end, one 
pointed and the other cleft, for hand-weeding, which it 
greatly facilitates, and is just the thin ng for Ladies in the 
Flower Garden. Sent by mail, poms . & ‘4 cents. 


Veast Cottord, Conn. 


. © 

The Planet Hand Drill 
Sows perfectly Guanos and Phosphates, &c., Peas, Bean 

Turnips, and all other seeds. Is simple, eftic ient, durable. 
Circulars of SAM'L L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson, Ned; 
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‘¢ Get the Best.” 


—— 


rom agen = 


For the season of GO is now ready for the market. 


This Churn completes the operation of Butter= 
making, Churning, Working, and Salting 
without touching the hands to the Butter. 

We have made this Churn for more than ten years, and 
there are more than ten thousand now in use. 

The steadily increasing demand for them, and the opinion 
universally expressed by those who have used them, that 
they are the simplest, cheapest, best made, and every way 
most satisfactory Churn ever made, has induced us to add 
to our facilities for manufacture, and to present their claims 
to persons who desire to “ Get the Best.’ 

For further information, Try the Churn. 

We will send one to any responsible party in any part of 
the United States, who may examine and use it, and if it is 
not what we represent it to be, they may return it to us, at 
our expense. 

We make three sizes,—small, medium, large,—for 4, 8, and 
12 gallons. For Churns, Agencies, or Terms, apply to the 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
CHAS, P. BLANCHARD & CO., Concord, N. H. 


——— 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York City. 
JE. & J. F. WHITE, Chicago, Il. 





WESTCOPrTr’s PATENT 





RETURN BUTTER PAIL. 


Butter packed in these PAILS keeps sweeter than in any 
mend re age, and brings 5 cents more per pound in New 
York City sat oy | Address 

CADY SILSBY, SENECA Fats, N, Y. 


CARBOLIC AND CRESYLIC SOAPS. 
(Patented.) 

For Destruction of Insects, and Cure of Skin Diseases in 
Domestic Animals. For household, gra and toilet 
use. “Sheep Dip,” to destroy tick, scab, ‘Plant Pro- 
tector,” &c. Send for Descriptive’ Fompal et. 

Manufactured solely by 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 
190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 








The American Cream Freezer. 

This Freezer possesses 
all the essentials necessary 
to freeze cream perfectly. 
It agitates the ice, scrapes 
the cream from the sides 
of Cylinder, mixes and 
; beats it all at the same 

time, by simply turning the 
crank. Warranted to 
freeze cream in as brief a 
time as any other in the 
market. 

Send for Circulars to 


Fraser, Bell & 
Loughran, 


51 Cliff Street, 
New York, 
Manufacturers, 


Concrete Walks and Pavement, 
For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 


Floors, and Private Walks. 
Bur_ew & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof. Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much. 
Work done, and pow n, County and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 280- st., New York City. 

a". Send for a free Circular, with full ps urticulars. 


we USE DULL SCISSORS ?— 
— 86 cts. at gg ie A oneof — 3 poe treed Sharp. 
rice reat inducements to 
agente Sourawiow & oF STINGS, Worcester, Mass. 

















C,. 0. D. Genuine Waltham Watches. C. O. D. 


We ask the attention of the public te the low prices at 
which we are selling these celebrated watches. ‘They are in 
coin Silver Hunting Cases, weighing two oz. each,and for 
benny of design and thorough “workmanship cannot be ex- 
celle 
Wm. Ellery Jeweled Lever Hunting Watch.............-- $18 
Do, Extra Jeweled Chronometer Balance Hunting Watch 22 
PLS. Ppartiets autre Jeweled Chronometer Balance Hunt- 

ME We OU son cnccengsaettsgtsentanss 25 scceteckeuserses 
Appleton, "Tracy & Co., Extra Full Jeweled Chronometer 
Balance I unting WOR ics tivgd ies iods tnavecenden ess 89 

The same movements in three oz. case, fe additional. 

The same movements in four oz. case $4.50 additional. 

Those desiring gold watches will rece ~ @ a particulars 
by mail, upon sy nae 

“Goods sent by Express with eivilone of examination in 
the possession of Express Co., before pay ment. 

A certificate of genuineness sent with each watch. 

Parties ordering ms must t pe y Express charges. 

& CO., Successors 1.0 
Ke E. CHAPMAN & C 
No. 47 Tver. “St. 
w York, 


N?: -YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 





THRESHING MACHINES 


HORSE POWERS &C. 


Manufacturers of Wheeler’s RAILWAY CHAIN HORSE 
POWERS, for one, two, and three horses. 

LEVER POWERS, for four or six, and eight or ten horses. 

Wheeler’s THRESHERS and CLEANERS thresh and clean 
the grain fit for market. Are used with two or three Horse 
Railway Power, or four or six Horse Lever Power. 

The celebrated GEISER THRESHER and SEPARATOR 
or CLEANER, used with ei ht or ten Horse Lever Power. 
Has no apron or sieves; self-regulating blast, and cleans the 
grain fit for market without waste, Is the best machine in 
the world. 

Shingle Machines, —_ Cotton Gin, Wood Sawing 
Machines, Horse Forks, 

All machines made by us  aaranteed as ie: aaemaaaa The 
best machines al cheapest to bu 

WHEELER, MELICK. & Co., “Albany, nit. 
Or GHISEI THRESHING MACHINE Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Patent Velocipedes 


With two wheels. For boy’s size, wheels 24 and 26 inches, 
plain seats, $30. Ditto, with horse body, $35. A boy can 
earn himself to ride in a few hours, Velocipede Cantering 
Horses, $12 to $25 for boys or — Velocipedes and Pro- 
ellers, with 3 or 5 wheels, $4 to $15. For sale by the manu- 
‘acturer, s. W. SMITH, 90 William-st., New York. 


SORGO HAND-BOOK. 


Our 10th Annual Sorgo Hand-Book, 


Giving the most reliable information on Manufacturing 
Sorghum Syrup, the result of 11 years’ personal experience, 
with full description of the celebrated Cook Evapora=- 
tor and Victor Cane Mill—sent free to all all applic cants. 

BLYMYER, NORTON 
Cincinnat!, oO. 











Maynard Sporting Rifles, 
Manufactured by 
MASSACHUSETTS ARMS CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


These celebrated Target 
and Sporting Arms,—with 
interchangeable Rifle and 
Shot Barrels,—for conven- 
ience, accuracy, and pene- 
tration, have secured a rep- 
utation beyond that of any 
other breech-loading arms. 
kde | may be obtained di- 
rectly from the manufactur- 
ers On the most favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive Circulars with 
price list and ZJarget 
— will be sent on 

ores by letter. 

ddress as above. 








FLUNTING AND TRAPPING.,—In- 
structions with diagram and directions for making tra 
also How to Train Animals, includin ng. many amusing an 
wonderful tricks; in Nos. 13 and 14 of HANEY’s JOURNAL, 
of newsdealers, or, on trial, Three Mlonths Free b — for 
15c. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau-st., New 





Winchester Repeating Rifles. 


Firine Two SHots A SECOND aS A REPEATER, AND 


TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 
AS A SINGLE Brerecu LOADER, 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be fired in 
nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are for sale 
by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout the country. 
For full information send for Circulars and Pamphlets to the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS (0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


INVALID’S WHEEL CHAIRS, $15 
to $40. The Invalid, if having the 
J use of the hands, can go anywhere, 
a inatid) Car jages, ally sizég, from 
nvalid Carriages, alk siz 
oor + cia ee i sizeq, 


Re! atent eee Carrying Chairs, 
‘i Invatid Oh Chairs and Carriages made 
to order. to suit all cases. 

Send for Circular, 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
90 William-st., New York. 
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The most economical Crate ror Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted in all the fruit-growing districts. 

Parties in Western N. Y., and States west, must address 
NEWFANE BOX & BASKET CO., Newfane, N.Y. Crr- 
CULARS SENT FREE. 


FLAX BRAKES, 


That break 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. Flax Straw in ten hours, and 
take out 65 per cent of woody matter. A man and boy, with 
one to two horses, can work them. Will break both tangled 
and straight straw, and save 120 Ibs. to the ton more than 
any other machine, while it does the work better, No dan- 
ger to life or limb. They weigh about 1,000 lbs., occupy 
about five feet square, and as now made are strong and 
durable. Sold all ready to put the belt on pulley and start 
them. Hundreds are ie use, and are admitted to be the best 
machine to break Flax and tow now bring high 
prices, with increasing  COnSURE tion. Send for circular to 
OHN W.Q SY, 98 William St., New York City, 
Treasurer and. Agent of ihe et & Sandford Flax 'Ma- 
chine Co. 





The best Serene for raising flax are contained in a 
“Manual of Flax Culture,” published by Orange Judd & 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York, 








I UO 


25 Oe ee OS 
| Pat’d Water-Proof Paper 
Lioojing, ae Ceiling, 

e Carpeting, Water Pipes, 
Eave Gutters, SC. Address 
30. J. FAY & SONS, Camden, New Jersey. 












Too CHESTS rere ee LATieS 


¢no FOR 
iu anf Roan PARR 


WE: 


Urea 








FHORSE SHOER’S MANUAL gives plain, prac- 
tical directions, with numerous Siaetretive engravings. 
Includes Lage meee of foot, choice of shoes, and their 
—- tting, filing, nailing, —— leather, cut- 
ing, removing, &c., &c, 2c 





New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new thin 
I¢till continue to make the raising of the seed of new an 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard 
Kinds, a o£ gts 0 ‘0 all, 

GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Py tsa meen= Patent Whiflle. 
for Double Teams costs less, outlasts, 
handier A oh the old cumbersome Ca co ys aero the draft. 
Perfect evener. Prevents chafing, &c., &c. A trial given, 
its aid and benefit to horses evident. Brice. complete, $4.00. 
Send for a circular. B. HASKELL, Gen’! Agent, 
190 Duane-st., New Vouk: 


RAWFORD’S HAND 








TOR, 
Horticultural Machine, war- 
ranted to save the Laber of 
four tosix men. Manufac- 
tured by 
BLYMYER, NORTON & 
CO., Cincinnati, O.; 


a BLYMYER, DAY & co. 
anstield, O.; and 


Bat neem FEARING & 
CO., Chicago, Ill. 








$10 to $20 PER DAY SURE, and ho risk. 
Agents wanted everywhere, on commis- 
— oS mont, to Ye 3 es arya ng White 
re Clothes Lines, articulars dress the 
AMERICAN WIRE CO., 7% Wiliiam-st., New Yo: 
Or, 16 Dearborn- -8t., Chicago, Th 


QUALESMEN WANTED to travel and sell by 
sample the new and superior Hand Printing Stamp, &c, 
Remunerative and permanent situations. 

H. H. RICHARDS & CO., 413 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 








MAMMOTH PLOW .—To turn a furrow Swents-cwe 
inches—with a subsoil g°r to follow, Ne dal inches— 
made to order, cost gH Price for both, $1 
BENJAMIN HAINES, Elizabeth, N.J. 





ef oved Gal’d Iron Trellises for Shrubs, Strawberries, 
ave been tried and pronounced good. Write for Mus- 
pr Circular to Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, €t. 





oy OBN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
continues to fill orders for plants promptly. 
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THE GREAT PURIFIER, 


CRESYLIC SOAP 


Saponaceous Compounds. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc. 


‘ Frequent mention has been made in the columns of the 
American Agriculiurist of Cresylic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations, with the 
following results. 

Cresylic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. It has been 
used to a limited extent by chemists and physicians, for va- 
rious purposes, and their experiments have shown it to pos- 
sess remarkable properties as a disinfectant, and in destroy- 
ing insect life and fungus growth. In its ordinary form it 
could not be readily applied, and hence was not available 
for common use, About two years since, Messrs. JAMES 
BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well-known as extensive 
manufacturers of family soaps, conceived the idea of com 
bining this acid in saponaceous compounds, By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes. 
These compounds have been patented. 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc 
cessful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc,, but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, ete., washed 
with their solution. Thus, contagion from Small Pox, 
Typhus Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectu- 
ally prevented. They are used in the New York and other 
Hospitals for these purposes, 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Cresylic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bedbugs, etc., in rooms, It repels 
flies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from aby cause. 


So far as tried, it has been efficacious in repelling insects 
from plants. We desire to have it more thoroughly tested 
for this purpose, and reports to be made. We believe it will 
free plants from Aphides, bark lice, slugs, bugs, caterpillars, 
striped bugs, curculio, and the whole host of minute but 
powerful enemies in the garden and fruit yard. 


3d. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—0n this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 


4th. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Cresylic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for foot rot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases, 


From numerous RECOMMENDATIONS. of 
Cresylic Compounds, the following are 
selected as being specially valuable. 


Frvz Pornts House or InpustTRryY, 155 Worth St, 
New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 

Messrs. Bucnan & Co.--Gentlemen—Some months since 
‘we purchased a large building which had been used asa 
tenement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 
by some ninety families. We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into less than one 
hundred. We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely in cleansing the CRESYLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
resnits, as the bugs, etc., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its nso in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague s0 common to all house- 

keepers in cities, 8. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 


‘ 


BRookLyn, November, 1967. 
M. C. Epry, Agent for Sale of James Bucuan & Co's, 
Cresylic Soaps, ete.—Dear Sir—We have had the Cresylic 
Soap used in the Raymond Street Jail and County Court, 
House, and in washing and cleansing prisoners’ clothing 





cells, etc.; and we are so much pleased with its cleansing 





disinfecting and insect-destroying effects, that we not only 
continue its use in above places, but recommend that it 
should be generally used for those purposes. 
L. RYDER, ) Committee on Jails 
STEPHEN CLARK,> of Supervisors of 
D. 8. VOORHIES, Kings County, N.Y. 


Corpus CurisTI, Texas, March 15, 1868, 

Messrs. JAMES BucHan & Co.—Gentlemen : Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2,150 head 
with nine months’ fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
weeks sinee, and no scratching as yet. Your Dip is far su- 
perior to tobacco, not so disagreeable or unpleasant, much 
less trouble and more permanent, 

I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep, 

F. W. SHAEFFER. 

On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. EL1sHa Harris, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“THE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC PowrR OF GooD 
CARBOLIC AcID* Is 80 GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT TO 
FIFTY OR ONE HUNDRED PaRTSIS SUFFICIENT FOR ORDI- 
NARY PURPOSES.” : 

* CRESYLIC ACID is the active property of Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, we 
have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, at our branch office, No. 41 Park Row, and are 
prepared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the follow- 
ing prices. 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep. 

5 } Canisters 
api ee 
50“ Kegs....... 

Be BR vesecevaccccnscocsncontsaseosiances 

Proportions are 1 Dip to 5 gallons water for5 to 10 Sheep, 
if they are very large and heavily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn,1 Dip will take8 
to 10 gallons water. Thesolution must be graded according 
to the age and condition of the animal. 

Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants. 

In 1 . Canisters, @50 cts.; in 8 b. Canisters, @ $1.00; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above. 

Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Foot Rot, &c, In 
solution for killing Insects, &c., on stock. In 3h Canisters, $1. 

Carholic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, &c., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 3 dozen tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 D bars, 10 each, $4.00. 

Cresylic No. 1 Soap.—In Bars. For all common uses 
in the House and Laundry; 24 ® boxes, 13 cts. per b; 60 B 
boxes, 1234 cts. per B. 

Cresylic Laundry Soap.—aA finer Soap, for the 
Laundry, and for the Bath, etc.; 60 ® boxes, 14 cts. per hb. 
24 boxes, and in 10 paper boxes containing 6 ts. each, 
packed in acase, 15 cts. per m. Address orders to 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 








DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, JR., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND To BE DraInED; How Drains Act; How To 
Make Drains; How to Take CarE Of DRAINS; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Witt Ir Pay? How To MAKE 
Tries; RecLAmMING SALT MaRsHES; House AND Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 


the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 


drains, the cost and the profit of thorongh drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats ‘sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with 2 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 
[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
{n the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicayo (lil.) Republican. 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - + PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 
By M. Qurnsy, Practical Bee-keeper, Fally 
Illustrated. This book gives the result of 35 
years’ of successful experience—with direc. 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Conih 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 


ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 


mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, ete, 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr, 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 
cal matter. 

Sent Post-paid. Price $1.50, 

Gratifying Opinions of the Press, 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

Quinby’s Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 

From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr, 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction. Thirty- 
five years experience!—-What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to hisaid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making ‘t a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 





, FLAX CULTURE. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK, consisting of full di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
growers, Svo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents. 


HOP CULTURE. 


PracticaL Detatts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the SoIL, SETTING and CULTIVATION of the 
Plants, to Pickina, DrytNa, Pressina, and MARKETING the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Tlustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Pror.GronrGE THURBER. 
8vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents. 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by FouRtegEN 
EXPERIENCED Tosacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac- 


eo Worm, with Illustrations. Octayo, 43 pp., in neat paper 
covers. PRICE 2% Cents. 


ONIONS, 
How to Raise them Profitably 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavo.82 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cent 


NEW-YORE : 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway 
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HINTS TO HORSHE-KEEPERS. 
MANUAL eek. tO IRIS. 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


ry few books which all who own or use the horse, can peruse with greater satisfaction than this. For indicating the principles which should guide one in breeding, 
buying, training, and using horses, it stands unrivaled among American books. 


1869. ] 





By THE LATE (FRANK FORESTER.) 


There are ve 
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How To BreeD A Horse.—Cuo1cr oF STALLION. 
CHOICE OF THE MARE. 
MutuaL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND Dam. 


CANADIAN BLoop. Norman Bioop. Moprrn ARAB 
Bioop. 


PonIES—DIFFERENT BREEDS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
Urmity.—Origin—Different Breeds—Shetlands and Scots 
—Galloways and Narragansetts—Mustangs and Indians— 
Profit of raising Ponies. 


How To BREED MuLEs.—Value of Mules—Their His- 
tory and Natural History—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Vari- 
eties of the Ass—The kind of Mares to be selected, 


How ro Sno A Horse.—Unskillfal Shoers—Anatomy 
of the Food Dlustrated—The Foot of a Colt—Preparation 
Ff the Foot—Removing the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot— 

he Shoe—Fitting the Shoe. 


Daven’ METHOD or Tramnmya HorsEs.— What 

Vonstitutes a Well-trained Horse—To make him come at 

— call—The Philosophy of Training—Flexions of the 

Bavcin exions of the Neck—Flexions of the Croup— 
cking—The Paces—Leaping. 


mee 7° Rie A Horse.—The Saddle—The Girths— 
6 Sulrrups—Saddle-Cloths—The Crupper—The Martin- 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. e Oak 















CONTENTS. 


How ro Buy A Horsr.—Of whom to Buy it—How to 
Examine the Eye—Broken Wind—Roaring—Whistling— 
Broken Knees—To examine the Legs—Splents—Damaged 
Back Sinews—Spavins—Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell 
the Age of a Horse. 

How To Freep A Horse.—Consequences of Improper 
Feeding—Different Food for different conditions—Food 
for the Brood Mare—For the Foal—For Working Horses 
—Green Food—Carrots—Corn. 


How To StaBLe AND Groom A Horse. — Requisites 
for a good Stable—The economy of Proper Arrangements 
—Ventilation—Grooming. 

_ How To Break AND UsE a Horse.—What is required 
in a well-broken Horse—His education should commence 


wets Bridle—Spurs—Monunting and Dismounting— 
‘he Seat—The Han s—The Legs—The Paces—Hints for 
Special Cases~The Art of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


Lapres’ Rrpine— Written ny A Lapy.— Learning 
to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths—The Stirruap—The 
Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit—The Dress—Mounting 
and Dismounting—The Position—The Hands—The Leg 
and Whip—Accidents, 


How To Drive a Horse.—The Art of Driving—Pleas- 
ure Driving—How to Hold the Reins—Driving a Pair— 








SENT POST-PAID. 


when a Colt—Bitting—Putting in Harness—How to Use 
a eee a Horses—Pun- 
ishment. 


How to Pxrysic A Horse—SmmpLte REMEDIES FoR 
SrmpLe ArtMENntTs.—Causes of Ailments—Medicines to 
be given only by the order of the Master—Depletion and 
Purging—Spasmodic Colic—Inflammation of the Bowels 
—Inflammation of the Lungs—How to Bleed—Balls and 
Purgatives—Costiveness, etc. 


FAaRRIERY, ETc.—Castration—Docking and Nicking— 
Blood-letting—Treatment of Strains and Wounds—G@alls 
of the Skin—Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing— 
Diseases of the Feet, 





Four-in-hand Driving—Driving Working Horses—Plow- 
ing—Three-a-breast. 


Rarey's System oF HorsE-TAMING.—Rarey’s System 
a New Discovery—Previous System—Principles of this 
System—Instructions for practicing Rarey’s Method—To 
Stable the Horse—To Approach the Horse--Tying up the 
Leg—Laying the Horse Down—Vices and Habits. 


VETERINARY Homaopatuy.—Principles of the System 
—Table of Remedies—General Directions—Treatment of 
a Sick Animal—Diet—Remedies for Specific Cases-- 
Glossary of Diseases. 


PRICE, $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

ist.—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their Sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.--The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th.—The Retailer sellsit to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these r1anT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-oflice draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, ‘‘ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
@ustom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to mect the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo — the same as_ the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 








PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG. (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # b. 
MIXED, ( reen and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Bb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green). 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


und. 
uncOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 

using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

which we sell at the low price of 30c. per aes. and 

Warrant to give = satisfaction. ROAST ak aground), 

30c., 35c., best per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 2c., 30c., 
per 








38c., best 85c. 





NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY.—To Queries.— 
Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both asto quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “ there is 
no humbug about the establishment.” 





N. B.—INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COstT 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CLUB ORDER. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Sept. 16, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Please send me by Merchants’ Union Express the following 
bill of Tea, &c. 




















1, Imperial........... S. Lanphear......... $1.25 
1 See 4 -- 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. " = -- 3.50 
1 Imperial........... H. M. Lanphear. -- 1.25 
1 TEE. «2 sscnseesses ” -- 1.00 
10 = Java Coffee, raw. “ ween -- 3.50 
3 Emperial.....:.000+ B. B. Lloyd...... .- 3.95 
1 | ee Horace Morgan.. oo 1.25 
1 SPT LEEL mg ; -. 1.35 
2 Reoperial.......0s000 Simon String.. fi «+ 2.00 
5 FRIIGEs 5505500050600 Wm. Bishop... at -- 5.00 
8 Uncolored Japan.J. Marr.. at 5 3.75 
8 Java Coffee, raw.L. A, Allen... at Bocce 2.00 
4 Imperial..........-A. Morris............a6 1.25.... 5.00 
14% Imperial........... Thos. Higgins....... at 1.25.... 1.88 
1% ~SC#BBIacck..... . ein | been at 1.00.... 1.50 
5 Black As; MAOROK. » osvec0eee at 1.00.... 5.00 
3 Black. . Jo. Farlex¥s . agree svynes at 1.00.... 3.00 
2 Imperial. . wii, 4 ~webenaumane at 1.00.... 2.00 
14% Imperial. SSRs CORT OI So o55s 000 at 1.25.... 1.87 
136 Black. ....000« ee yee Oe at 1.00.... 1.50 
10 English Breakfast.T. Hudson........... at 1.20....12.00 

$65.55 


Gents :—Above I send my fourth order. Your Teas have 
given good satisfaction, and those who have used them will 
have no other, but induce their friends to send also. To 
prove this; I had made up my order and got a Post-Office 
Money Order, when others came in and nearly donbled the 
amount, as you will see by second money order, both of 
which I enclose. 

The last order came safely to hand by Merchants’ Union 
Express, Accept thanks for complimentary package, 

Very respectfully, 
S. LANPHEAR. 





Caution.~—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is impogtant that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Oflice Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment. This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less) 


| Great American Tea Company, : 


Nos. 34 and:-33 VESEY-ST., 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm, Mining, or 
MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


These machines require no brick-work; mounted on legs, 
they are especially adapted for use in Mills, Shops, Foun- 
dries, or Printing Rooms; or mounted on wheels, they are 
adapted for out-door work, Threshing, Wood Sawing, etc. 

Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 

KN. WOOD & C 








i A. CO., 
ean Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. 
FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 
* STENCIL DIES. MOR THAN 


$200 A MONTH is being made with them. 
S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 


BUY ONLY 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES 
For Children, Will outwear three pairs withent tips. 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Publish the following Works: 


FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. T 
European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cultseatons in 
Disease and its Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red Lm 
Bites Wine Drinking as — Health and Morale 
y WiLttiamM J. FLaaa@. 12 y ( . 
ready.) A mo, Cloth, $1.3. (Nearly 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American w 
By Gento C. Scorr, With 170 Mlustrations, Gey) ster 
ae 1 17 lustrations, Crown 8v0, 


MEAD’S GRAPE CULTURE. An Element 
American Grape Culture and Wine Making. Treatise - 
B. MEapD. Profusely lllustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.b0. acces 





THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Bein 
Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Frae Fe and 
Shrubbery, To which are added brief Notes on —_ 
Crops, with a Table of their average Product and Chemica 
al Constituents. By ALEXANDER Watson, Seve si 
Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. - 


VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
of Designs Prepared for Execution in the United wont 
By CaLvgrT Vaux, Architect, (late Downtne & Vavx), 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by near} ; 
500 Engravings. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00, y 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a D 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according ta mee 
Principle of Construction. By J.G. Woop, M.A, 8 
Author of ‘‘Ilustrated Natural History.” With about 14 
Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Orig- 
inal Designs made by F. W. Keyl and _E. A. Smith, under 
the Author's Superintendence, 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, $4.50, 


(@~ Harper & BROTHERS will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage free, to any part of the Unitea 
States, on receipt of price. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 





3-4 PLATE. 
ALWId te 





19 & 20 SIZES. 


To the manufacture of these fine watches the Com 
have devoted all the science and skill in the art at their 
command, and contidently claim that for fineness and beau- 
ty, no less than for the greater excellencies of mechanical 
and scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
watches are unsurpassed anywhere. 

Also, stem-winding watches which are warranted to satisfy 
the most exacting demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 

In this country the manufacture of this 
fine grade of watches is not even attempted, 


except at Waltham. 


For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 
HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT, 
CAKES, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POUSOD 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos 
phate of Lime and. soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bore. In “raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity, Each 
package contains full directions for use, Send for 
— supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “Hors jord’s 
Bread Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD EVERE‘T 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


INTERESTING TO LaprEes.— The Grover & 
Baker machine which I purchased in June, 
1857, has given me the greatest satisfaction dur- 
ing the eleven years it has been in constant Us 
and it has never required the least repair. 

Mns. J. G. PHyYFE, 
108 West 12th-street, New York. 
ae 











ET THE BEST. — FIRST-CLASS ADVERB. 

TISERS who wish to reach the best families ; moe 
mothers, teachers, housekeepers, and children, show oe 
vertise in THE LITTLE CORPORAL, Which has & larger 
culation than any other two Juvenile Magazines i: 
country combined. It is entirely original, national, ad oF 
cian : and because of wry ep on 4 affor 
only one doliar a year. ress the publishe 

ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Chicago, Dl 























